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Negro Representation—A Step Towards 
Negro Freedom 


By Pettis Perry 


Tue END oF 1951 finds the United 
States closer to the brink of fascism 
and war than at any previous time 
in its history. This is seen in the cur- 
rent huge armaments program, in 
the application of the Smith Act, 
in the passage of the McCarran Act, 
and in the increased use of the Taft- 
Hartley Act( the Act that both par- 
ties pledged to repeal in their 1948 
election promises). It is seen even 
more graphically in the year and a 
half of genocidal warfare conducted 
against the colored peoples of Asia. 
The war in Korea explodes the myth 
that U.S. imperialism desires peace; 
the myth that the United States is 
the world leader of democracy. 
The pro-fascist drive of United 
States imperialism is seen in its geno- 
cidal warfare against the Negro peo- 
ple documented at length in the his- 
toric volume, We Charge Genocide, 
just published by the Civil Rights 


Congress. Here we need but recall 
a few of the most recent atrocities: 
the murder of Robert Mallard for 
attempting to exercise his right to 
vote in the state of Georgia; the po- 
lice murder of Henry Fields and John 
Derrick in the City of New York; 
the outrage in Cicero against Mr. and 
Mrs. Clark simply because they at- 
tempted to cross the boundaries of 
the ghetto; the murder of Willie 
McGee and of Edward Honeycutt, 
and the mass killing of the Mar- 
tinsville Seven, while all law en- 
forcement officers and all executive 
branches of the Federal government 
were discreetly silent, despite the ap- 
peals from the whole world to the 
President of the United States to halt 
this barbarism. And what of the 
brutal killing of Samuel Shepard in 
Florida and the serious wounding of 
Walter Lee Irwin, his companion, 
while they were being transferred, 
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in handcuffs, to another jail—a cold- 
blooded murder perpetrated by Dixie- 
crat Sheriff McCall at the moment 
that President Truman was leisurely 
basking in the sunshine of the Flor- 
ida beaches! Truman had not one 
word to say about this. Oh, no. He 
was too busy mapping further mili- 
tary adventures to bring about world 
domination by U.S. imperialism. 

How is all this to be explained? 
It is to be explained by the simple 
fact that the bourgeoisie, in its drive 
to fascism and war, must at all costs 
attempt to smash the growing Negro 
liberation movement. It must at all 
costs maintain the separation be- 
tween the Negro masses and the 
white workers, it must keep alive 
and spread the poison of white chau- 
vinism. 

The working class cannot function 
as a democratic force in this country, 
it cannot move to improve its own 
well-being, without the most forth- 
right struggle against these heinous 
crimes. The war economy is eating 
away the living standards of the 
broad masses. Fascism and war would 
mean unrestrained violence against, 
and intensified exploitation of the 
workers and the Negro people. Fas- 
cism and war would mean further 
enslavement and impoverishment of 
the poor farmers who are already 
being robbed by the war economy. 
Fascism and war would spell the 
total destruction of the democratic 
rights of all. There are alarming and 
dangerous signs of advancing fascism 
which urgently demand unity of ac- 
tion on the part of the masses—Ne- 


gro and white—against every ¢, 
croachment of fascism and every 
further move of the war-makers, — 

The promotion of Negro-whit 
unity is a major and key task in tk 
general nation-wide fight to defex 
the fascists and the war-monger, 
This vitally needed unity is a con. 
crete issue, in terms of the existing 
relation of forces and the existing 
favorable factors for its realization, 

The signal post-war advance o 
the Negro people, whose fight is ou 
standing in scope and militancy ia 
the entire camp of struggle for pear 
and democracy in the United States, 
has placed on the order of the da 
the major political issue of Negw 
representation in all areas of politica 
and social life, including the leader 
ship of the mass organizations of the 
working class, general people’s o- 
ganizations, the peace movement 
youth and women’s organization, 
cultural organizations, etc. The tes 
of the sincerity to fight for Negn 
rights and against chauvinist restnc- 
tions of any kind lies in the readines 
of white workers and progressives to 
take up the fight for the long-e 
tarded right of Negro men and wo 
men to take their place on a basi 
of full equality in positions of lead- 
ership. This paramount issue tt 
quires to be unfolded in a complet 
and vital discussion for clarification 
within the entire labor and progres 
sive movement. It is my purpose 0 
this article to deal solely with 4 
major area of this question, namely, 
the right of Negroes to representation 
in the executive, legislative and ju 
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dicial bodies on federal, state and 
municipal levels. This issue is today 
being pressed for by the Negro peo- 
ple in all sections of the country, 
especially in the South. 


LESSONS FROM HISTORY 


To get a proper historical picture 
of the basic problems of the Negro 
people and the fundamental base of 
national oppression, it is vital for us 
to look back over the past three- 
quarters of a century, which set the 
stage for the enchaining of a people 
within the geographical confines of 
the United States. 

It would be helpful to our discus- 
sion to refer back to the Reconstruc- 
tion period, particularly its destruc- 
tion by a coalition of Southern Bour- 
bons and Northern industrial and 
financial interests. There is no period 
in the history of the United States 
that has been more distorted by bour- 
geois historians than the period of 
Reconstruction. 

These reactionary historians pro- 
fess to express horror at alleged “cor- 
ruption” of the Reconstruction gov- 
ernments and slander the Negro and 
poor white members of these govern- 
ments as “incompetents” and “squan- 
derers.” But what are the facts? The 
facts are that the Radical Reconstruc- 
tion governments were examples of 
honesty in the entire range of the 
governments of their era—the era of 
colossal graft, as typified by the Grant 
Administration in Washington and 
the Boss Tweed Ring in New York 
City. The facts are that the planters’ 
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governments of pre-Civil War vint- 
age had been notoriously corrupt 
from the days of the Yazoo Land 
scandals in early Georgia to the Mis- 
sissippi bank repudiation scandals of 
the 1850’s. 

And when these racist historians 
point to rising state indebtedness dur- 
ing Reconstruction as proof of al- 
leged colossal “squandering,” they 
“forget” to tell their readers that the 
real reason for the increase in in- 
debtedness was the fact that the Re- 
construction governments were faced 
with the task of rebuilding a devas- 
tated South, of establishing a uni- 
versal school system, of introducing 
a vast social-welfare program, and 
that all this had to be done in the 
face of hostility from the rich plant- 
ers, many of whom refused to pay 
taxes to these Radical governments. 

A further demagogic contention 
which these racist historians raise 
against Reconstruction is that the 
achievement of democratic rights 
“swamped” the white population 
and reduced them to nought. In the 
first place, it is clear from the whole 
pattern of this reasoning that this 
argument is but one of many designs 
to disrupt the movement for Negro- 
white unity and to perpetuate a 
cleavage where the fullest unity is 
the guarantee for the common ad- 
vance on the road of democratic 
victories. Secondly, as to the facts. 
What history reveals is that in the 
Radical Reconstruction legislatures 
the number of Negro and white re- 
presentatives reflected fairly ac- 
curately the actual population mak- 
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up, in which, usually, Negroes did 
not constitute a majority. What 
these reactionary historians hide is 
the essential truth that for the first 
time in the history of our country, a 
degree of democratic advance was 
attained through the Reconstruction 
program which benefitted the Ne- 
gro and white population, and that 
this was made possible by the very 
fact that the Negro slave of yester- 
day entered the stage of history as a 
free man with democratic guar- 
antees. Concretely, this meant that 
the Negro people, emancipated by a 
social revolution, became a leading 
and decisive force in the Reconstruc- 
tion governments of the South. The 
welfare promoted by those govern- 
ments was a general one in the in- 
terests of the entire population, Ne- 
gro and white, on economic, social 
and political levels. This encom- 
passed the establishment of universal, 
free education, the development of 
industry, communications and trans- 
portation, the building of a great 
social welfare system of hospitals, 
homes for the aged and the orphaned, 
and asylums for the mentally ill. 
These governments wiped out anti- 
Semitic laws. They sought to fulfill 
the land hunger of the dispossessed 
tillers of the soil by the confiscation 
and equitable division of the Bour- 
bons’ plantations. Their legislation 
moved boldly and swiftly to eradi- 
cate the whole cancer of anti-Negro 
policy and Jim Crow practices—a 
decisive, historic step, charged with 
profound democratic meaning for 
the entire country, which was ham- 


pered and subsequently defeated }, 
the counter-revolutionary terry 
launched by the combination ¢ 
Bourbons and Northern indy 
trialists. 

It is clear that from Johnson » 
Grant the plans were very well hid 
for a complete betrayal of the Re 
construction governments, thus ley. 
ing the Negro people to the tend 
mercies of the plantation owner 
the Southern prop of developing 
monopoly capitalism. The doom ¢ 
Reconstruction was culminated ip 
the seli-out by the Republican Pres 
idential candidate, Rutherford 8 
Hayes, in 1877. 

Hayes was given the election, ia 
return for which he agreed to with 
draw the last Federal troops from 
South Carolina, thus sealing the w- 
disturbed sway in the South of th 
Bourbons. This marks the beginning 
of the alliance between the Southen 
Bourbons and the Northern Repu> 
licans. 

I have not been able to find am 
period since 1877 where there ha 
been any break in the alliance b 
tween the Southern Bourbons ax 
the Northern Republicans. It shoul 
be said in addition, that the Southen 
Democrats always did exercise tt 
mendous influence over the nation 
setup of the Democratic Party, wil 
the exception of a brief period dung 
the presidency of Franklin D. Root 
velt. Today this influence is at: 
peak. 

So this so-called “new discovery 
of such an alliance turns out tol 
nothing new. The only new thing i 
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the picture—aside from the inter- 
national situation — is the name 
“Dixiecrat.” But the social forces, 
the plantation owners and the K.K.K., 
were and are the same. And all of 
the pleading about the impossibility 
of a civil rights program which the 
Truman Administration demagogic- 
ally engages in is sheer hogwash. 

The defeat of Reconstruction 
meant a colossal setback to the peo- 
ple’s democratic forces throughout 
the land, the evil effects of which are 
with us to this day. As against the 
insidious attemps of reaction and its 
ideologists to besmirch that glorious 
chapter in American history, it is the 
task of all democratic Americans, to- 
day as never before, to reclaim that 
high democratic heritage and to 
build upon it in the present vital 
struggles to defeat the fascist-minded 
prototypes of the destroyers of Re- 
construction. 


NEGRO DISFRANCHISEMENT 
AND AMERICAN 
“DEMOCRACY” 


The Southern Bourbons, because 
of their disfranchisement of millions 
of Negro and white voters, are re- 
elected year after year. This gives 
them top seniority and thus they 
grab the chairmanships of most 
standing committees and of a whole 
number of sub-committees in Con- 
gress, and it is those committees 
which really run the congressional 
show. 

James Jackson, in an article in Po- 
litical Affairs for August, 1950, de- 
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scribed the situation in the following 
manner: “From thirteen Southern 
states, with a combined total voting 
electorate of just a million more than 
New York State alone, the South has 
122 Congressmen and 26 Senators in 
the United States Congress. What is 
more, these plantation Democrats are 
chairmen of eleven of the nineteen 
standing House Committees and 
eight of the fifteen standing Senate 
Committees.” 

The question of Negro represen- 
tation, must be approached from the 
standpoint of its importance for the 
country as a whole—namely, as a 
major step to extend democracy in 
the United States. As long as the 
South remains as it is in its political 
setup and economic construction, it 
will ever remain as a cesspool of reac- 
tion which is allied with dominant 
Wall Street finance capital. The 
Dixiecrats in that area are but the 
spokesmen of Wall Street. 

Hence, the fight for Negro repre- 
sentation, elective and appointive, 
looms as a great anti-fascist struggle 
in the United States. It is a sad com- 
mentary that throughout the history 
of this country, there has been only 
one Negro elected to a high judicial 
post—J. J. Wright, elected during 
Reconstruction to the State Supreme 
Court of South Carolina. No admin- 
istration of any state in the United 
States has ever appointed a Negro to 
such office. Not since the Reconstruc- 
tion period has there been a single 
Negro elected to the Senate of the 
United States, nor has there been a 
Negro elected to Congress from any 
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Southern state since George H. 
White, of North Carolina, left Con- 
gress fifty years ago. Yet, the South 
is the area where over 10,000,000 Ne- 
groes live. It is the area of the great- 
est poverty for both Negro and white 
of any part of the United States. 
From here comes that gang of reac- 
tionaries who year after year are 
among the most aggressive fighters 
for all types of anti-labor legislation. 
And with them now are allied, not 
only the Republicans of the North, 
but the Truman Democrats as well. 
It is from these areas that the greatest 
amount of terror and violation of 
civil rights of the Negro people 
comes. 

It is in the Black Belt area of the 
South that the Negro nation remains 
in chains—which nation suffers many 
of the abuses that are common to 
colonial and semi-colonial areas. As 
long as this shameful condition ex- 
ists, how can the United States be 
coupled with the term Democracy? 

To overcome this, the labor move- 
ment all over the country, but espe- 
cially in the North, must play a key 
role in the whole fight to break down 
discrimination. Only on the basis of 
such a fight, in which the labor move- 
ment boldly champions the cause of 
Negro rights among the most back- 
ward elements of whites can a true 
alliance of the Negro people and la- 
bor be formed. Without such an 
alliance, the labor movement will not 
succeed in attaining many of its ma- 
jor objectives. 

This is the framework in which 
we must see the Negro question to- 





day. It is this framework that y 
must use as a gauge to the mud 
talked of tremendous “progress” thy 
the Negro people are making toda 


ON THE NEGRO 
PEOPLE’S PROGRESS 


Far be it from me to deny that the 
Negro people are making progres 
But the history of the Negro peopk 
did not begin in 1900 or in 1865. The 
Negro people’s history in this cou. 
try began over three hundred yeas 
ago. And one would have to stud 
seriously the history of slavery and 
above all the history of the Civil Wx 
and Reconstruction. I would strong) 
urge that such a study take place.| 
especially would like to urge all read 
ers seriously to examine such im 
portant works as Black Reconstru: 
tion by W. E. B. Du Bois, James§ 
Allen’s Reconstruction: The Batt 
For Democracy, Carter G. Wov- 
son’s, Negro Orators and Their On 
tions, and, above all, I would esr 
cially urge a serious study of th 
Documentary History of the Neg 
People in the United States by He: 
bert Aptheker, as a key to a furthe 
and fuller understanding of tk 
whole Negro question and the sigt- 
ficance of the fight for Negro repre 
sentation. 

Speaking of the progress that th 
Negroes have made, it should & 
stated first of all that since the grea 
battles of Reconstruction and th 
post-Reconstruction period ending 
roughly in 1900, the Negro mass 
sustained very serious setbacks from 
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which they have not yet recovered. 
It was during this period that, in 
every legislature of the South, Ne- 
groes played a very important role. 
It was during this period that Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Louisiana, Virginia, 
the Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida, 
from time to time, had Negroes in 
Congress. This ground was lost when 
the last Negro from the South was 
eliminated from Congress in 1901. 

What happened insofar as the 
progress of the Negroes is concerned 
that is so lauded today by some and 
sneered at by others? During the 
Roosevelt regime, especially from the 
middle ’30’s, when Negroes began to 
be drawn into various administrative 
positions, especially on W.P.A. proj- 
ects and various other relief setups, 
and certain gestures were made to- 
ward eliminating some of the misery 
and oppression that the Negro people 
are subjected to, a considerable break- 
away from the Republican Party on 
the part of the Negro people began 
to take place. It was not until then 
that the Republican Party was really 
awakened from its idiotic slumber 
and began to realize that the Negro 
masses were an independent force 
and were neither in its nor in any- 
body else’s pocket. 

During this period, especially after 
the advent of the C.1.0., a broad 
coalition of Roosevelt Democrats, the 
Negro people and labor was formed. 
The Left forces, including our Party, 
played a very important role in help- 
ing to bring about that coalition. It 
is this whole new development that 
began more and more, and still con- 
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tinues, to cause the Big Business polli- 
ticians to note the tremendous up- 
surge on the part of the Negro 
masses. This independent upsurge 
of the Negro forces is frighten- 
ing United States imperialism. The 
imperialists are forced, because of 
this upsurge and militance, to make 
certain concessions in the form of 
appointments of Negroes to sundry 
political posts. But the bourgeoisie 
hopes thereby to transform these par- 
tial victories on the part of the Ne- 
gro people and their allies into obsta- 
cles of the Negro liberation move- 
ment. 


SMASH JIM CROW 
IN POLITICAL LIFE! 


There is much confusion in the 
minds of some people—Communists 
and non-Communists—on the ques- 
tion of Negro representation. Some 
ask: Suppose a Negro were ap- 
pointed, let us say, to a judicial office. 
Aside from attaining a high-paying 
job for a Negro, would this amount 
to anything insofar as the Negro 
people are concerned? Others ask: 
Would not a fight for Negro repre- 
sentation divert from the main fight 
—namely, the fight for jobs for Ne- 
groes? Finally, it is asked: When 
we put this forward, aren't we say- 
ing that we approve of the role of 
Dawson, and the role of Edith Samp- 
son? 

This latter argument is simply 
worthless, because it sees individuals 
and not the Negro liberation move- 
ment. It sees individuals and not the 











alliance of the Negro liberation 
movement with the organized labor 
movement in collaboration with all 
white progressive forces as a deter- 
mining factor in pushing forward to 
a greater height the whole course of 
Negro liberation. This argument 
also is based upon a complete lack of 
confidence in the Negro masses to 
get rid of their own misleaders. 
The question that must be posed 
is: What is the basis of all these 
arguments? The basis is a deep lack 
—if not a complete lack—of under- 
standing of the national question and 
the approach that the Left and pro- 
gressive forces—especially Marxists 
—should have to that movement. 
Take the argument that this fight 
for Negro representation would di- 
vert from the fight for jobs. Is it not 
clear that a basic understanding and 
an all-out fight on the part of the 
labor movement to obtain the 100,000 
jobs projected by the National Negro 
Labor Council Convention held in 
Cincinnati would make more clear 
to the labor movement the need to 
fight for complete equality for the 
Negro people? We Communists 
stand without reservation for eco- 
nomic, political and social equality 
for the Negro people and the right 
of self-determination for the Negro 
nation in the Black Belt. The first 
three slogans summarize in basic out- 
line all of the aims and aspirations 
of the Negro national minority in 
the North; while all four slogans 
are the basic aims and aspirations of 
the Negro nation in the Black Belt. 
For Communists, therefore, to raise 
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such arguments as given above, diy 
plays the utmost confusion. They 
comrades fail to see in a Leninig 
manner that every act of national op 
pression calls forth resistance on th 
part of the oppressed. They fail p 
understand that this resistance js 
seen graphically in the resistance thy 
Negroes are putting up all over th 
country and all along the line againg 
oppression—but especially against po 
litical oppression; so much 50, tha 
election after election witnesses ; 
great upsurge of Negroes aspiring 
office. 

The fact is that during the la 
elections, five Negroes were succes 
ful in their bid for office in Southem 
states. They were: Dr. W. P. Devane, 
physician, Fayetteville, N. C.; Dr 
William M. Hampton, physicia, 
Greensboro, N. C.; the Rev. William 
R. Crawford, Winston-Salem, N.C; 
Robert E. Lillard, attorney, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Z. A. Looby, alw 
a Nashville lawyer—all for Ciy 
Council or Board of Aldermen. And 
for the first time in over half a cer 
tury, Negroes will enter the Louis- 
ana primaries in the Gubernatord 
elections. 

Take the argument that this fight 
for representation on the part of the 
Negro people will only involve th 
Negro middle class. Here the que 
tion must be asked: What is te 
fundamental thing for Marxists? b 
it to boycott those movements thi 
are not led by the workers and sup 
port only those that are? No, this’ 
not Marxist. Marxists base their ap 
proach to the national movement 0 
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one fundamental consideration, and 
that is: objectively, where is the 
movement going? Is it going against 
imperialism or in support of im- 
perialism? 
Of course, it is necessary to strive 
for the leadership of the proletariat 
over national movements. But when 
this has not yet been achieved and 
the revolutionary or national libera- 
tion movement is proceeding under 
the leadership of the bourgeoisie and 
petty-bourgeoisie, it is the duty and 
responsibility of Marxists always to 
give all-out support, while at the 
same time striving to influence and 
give leadership to that movement. 
Stalin writes: 


For the same reason the struggle the 
Egyptian merchants and bourgeois in- 
tellectuals are waging for the independ- 
ence of Egypt is objectively a revolu- 
tionary struggle, despite the bourgeois 
origin and bourgeois title of the leaders 
of the Egyptian national movement, 
despite the fact that they are opposed 
to Socialism; whereas the fight the 
British Labor Government is waging 
to perpetuate Egypt’s dependent posi- 
tion is for the same reasons a reaction- 
ary struggle, despite the proletarian 
origin and the proletarian title of the 
members of that government, despite 
the fact that they are “for” Socialism.* 


This, of course, puts the question 
clearly as to how Marxists should 
always view national movements. 
And in posing this question, every- 
one should ponder the following: 
Are the national liberation potenti- 





* J. Stalin, Marxism and the National Question 
187. 


(International, 1942), p. 
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alities of the Negro bourgeoisie and 
petty-bourgeoisie exhausted? If not, 
should the revolutionary movement, 
the Marxists in the first place, rec- 
ognize these potentialities in the fight 
for full liberation of the entire Negro 
people? Will the fight for national 
liberation, which is an all-class fight 
insofar as the Negroes are concerned, 
serve the cause and interests of the 
Negro workers and peasants? If so, 
are we justified in finding a way to 
make this potentiality a reality? 

No one can answer these questions 
in the negative. Consequently, when 
we have confusion on this point we 
have a whole gamut of ideological 
misconceptions. We have here chau- 
vinism, nationalism, opportunism and 
“Left” sectarianism. 

Can anyone in his right mind 
imagine that it is possible to carry 
through in a real sense the fight for 
Negro representation without at the 
same time seeking to involve sections 
of the Negro middle class and the 
Negro bourgeoisie—and as large a 
section of it as possible? Can any 
perspective of encouraging and sup- 
porting Negroes for office base itself 
on only supporting Negro workers 
and Negro peasants? This does not 
mean that the progressive movement 
should not encourage Negro trade 
unionists to run for a whole number 
of offices. 

An approach to this question must 
be based on the broadest possible 
coalition in every Negro community. 
Ways and means should be found 
for the whole progressive movement 
—Negro and white, but especially 
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our Negro cadre—to help the rest of 
the Negro community seek out the 
candidates that can achieve the broad- 
est amount of unity in the Negro 
community. And in cases where such 
candidates are put forward by the 
Negro community without our par- 
ticipation, we should examine the 
possibilities of mustering the broad- 
est support. In other words, we must 
try to find the minimum program 
upon which such candidate will run, 
as well as assess the standing and 
strength of the given candidate in 
the Negro community. We must 
not in any way insist in every case 
that such candidates carry the entire 
program of the Left. 

It would be incorrect to limit 
support of Negro candidates to Pro- 
gressive Party or A.L.P. tickets, or 
to Communist Party tickets. Of 
course, these Parties have the right 
and the obligation under certain 
conditions, to put forward their own 
Negro forces. But a broad approach 
to this would mean in a number of 
cases that Negroes who are registered 
Republicans or Democrats might be 
considered as candidates meriting 
the support of the Left and progres- 
sive movements. The fundamental 
thing is to smash Jim Crow in the 
political life of our country. 


THE NEGRO PEOPLE 
RESIST IMPERIALISM 


While the bourgeoisie unleashes its 
racist, terroristic attacks, the Negro 
people are by no means taking these 
attacks lying down. They are ad- 





dressing themselves in the mog 
forthright manner to all of the ik 
concerning themselves. The Negros 
are fashioning mew weapons in 
their fight for full citizenship. The 
are more and more allying them 
selves with the great peace and dem. 
ocratic movements in the country, a 
witness the Chicago Peace Conte. 
ence held in July of this year. 

The central problem confronting 
the Negro people today is still firs 
and foremost the fight for jobs ané 
job equality. It is in this light tha 
we have to view one of the new 
weapons of struggle that the Negros 
have fashioned in the last year. I refer 
to the formation of the National Ne 
gro Labor Council that took plac 
in Cincinnati at the end of October 
This convention not only outlined: 
perspective of 100,000 jobs by Ma 
15th (which should encourage ani 
inspire the entire labor movement ¢ 
this country to throw its full suppor 
to this campaign) but also elaborated 
quite a comprehensive program ¢ 
day-to-day struggle for jobs in shops 
in communities, around stores, and 
above all, around utilities—such 
telephone, telegraph, etc. 

The campaign around this question 
would help in a great measure i 
unifying the Negro middle clas 
along with the Negro workers, with 
the Negro workers playing a ke 
role in leading such struggle. It would 
help more firmly to unify the whol 
Negro community around all pro 
gressive forces in the labor move 
ment as a whole. This program als 
encompasses a special fight for hiring 
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Negro women as a particular de- 
mand; moving the trade unions to 
fight specifically and concretely for 
jobs for Negro women in industry 
and not just for Negroes in general. 
We can see the importance of this 
when we consider that Negro women 
were the last to enter industry at the 
end of the Second World War and 
were the first fired; when we con- 
sider also that industry has practically 
eliminated Negro women production 
workers and that re-hiring at the 
present time is non-existent. 

This program projects a special 
campaign for the employment of 
Negro youth. Negro young men and 
women leaving high school and col- 
lege are faced constantly with the 
fact that the only livelihood open to 
them involves the bootblack stand, 
the mop, the broom, porter jobs or 
domestic and personal service work. 

For the Negro people of the South, 
this struggle has a special significance 
because, as was reported at the con- 
vention, Negro women in a number 
of Southern states are very often de- 
nied their unemployment insurance 
when they are offered jobs as do- 
mestic workers at as little as $2.00 a 
week. And this, by the way, is the 
same wage Negro women domestic 
workers received fifty and sixty years 
ago in the South! And when unem- 
ployment compensation is paid in 
Southern states, it is very often as 
little as $8 and $10 a week. 

This convention evolved a model 
contract clause and suggested to un- 
ions that this clause be inserted in all 
contracts, and that special steps be 
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taken to guarantee that employers 
live up to such contracts. Further, 
the program envisages the fight for 
F.E.P.C. on all government levels— 
city, state and Federal. To this should 
be added the following for which 
progressive forces are duty-bound 
to fight: 

1. City, county, state and Federal 
governments to deny any loan or 
contract to any company that refuses 
to hire on the basis of color, religion 
or national origin. 

2. No public money whatsoever to 
be granted to any company that re- 
fuses to upgrade on the basis of such 
discrimination. 

This program calls for taking steps 
to involve Jewish organizations, 
Catholic organizations, Protestant or- 
ganizations, etc. It is essential also 
that every effort should be made to 
involve Puerto Rican and Mexican- 
American communities in such a 
fight. These two groups would very 
often find special reasons for joining 
in such a fight, since they too are the 
victims of job discrimination. 

This National Negro Labor Coun- 
cil convention also raised sharply the 
need to intensify the fight against 
police brutality, lynch terror and for 
the passage of anti-poll tax and anti- 
lynching laws. This Council is the 
newest and most potent weapon that 
the Negro people have to date fa- 
shioned in their struggle against re- 
action. This is a weapon that can 
insure the unification of Negro labor, 
irrespective of craft or industry, 
which would enable it to muster its 
full force in the fight for full free- 
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dom. It gives Negro labor greater 
possibilities to stimulate and unify 
the white workers in the shops and 
in the labor movement. It gives it an 
opportunity to play an influential role 
in the whole Negro liberation move- 
ment, and without such leadership 
the Negro liberation movement can- 
not remain consistent and vital. 
Another weapon forged in the past 
period is the Sojourner Truth move- 
ment, a movement of Negro women 
aimed at creating the base for greater 
unity of Negro women—both from 
the organized and unorganized sec- 
tors of the Negro women. This move- 
ment attracted nationwide—indeed, 
worldwide—attention in its pilgrim- 
age to Washington demanding a 
halt to the terroristic tactics used by 
the bourgeoisie against the Negro 
people. This movement made it 
known that the Negro women are 
sick and tired of having their sons, 
husbands and brothers brutalized by 
United States imperialism. It made 
known that they are sick and tired 
of their husbands, sons and brothers 
being sent into a Jim Crow army. 
This movement is already beginning 


to exert considerable influence 
among large sections of the Negro 
people. 


In both cases, that is in the case of 
this Negro women’s movement and 
the case of the National Negro La- 
bor Council, many white progres 
sives seem confused and express great 
fear of the growth of nationalism 
among Negroes. What the white 
progressives fail to see is that these 
movements, if supported by white 





masses, can become quite a factor ig 
building a new kind of unity between 
Negro and white. This is especially 
so if the Negro masses can now begin 
to see more and more white worken 
and progressives boldly fighting 
against all aspects of white suprem. 
acy. This would help in rallying the 
entire Negro people on the side of 
progress, despite all of the Channing 
Tobiases, the Roy Wilkinses, and 
Lester Grangers that United States 
imperialism may purchase. The white 
progressives should realize that th 
only way full confidence on the part 
of the Negro masses can be won is 
to forge this confidence on the bass 
of a readiness on the part of white 
progressives to smash Jim Crow in 
all its forms. 

The Negro youth, North and 
South, are beginning to react vigor 
ously to the task of smashing Jim 
Crow in the educational setup of the 
country. The Negro youth are show. 
ing determination as never before w 
smash Jim Crow in employment, 
recreation and the armed forces 
These are some of the new weapons 
that the Negro people are forging 
while resisting the terroristic attacks 
of U.S. imperialism. The progressive 
forces can render no greater servic 
to the Negro liberation movement 
than to give these weapons every 
possible encouragement and support 

Very recently, the progressive 
forces have shown that victories cal 
be won, despite reactionary attempts 
Note the significant victory in wit 
ning freedom for four of the Trenton 
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to guarantee the victory of the re- 
maining two. The Civil Rights Con- 
gress merits the applause and support 
of all progressives. It made this case 
a world wide issue, without which 
no victory in the courtroom would 
have been possible. The C.R.C. has 
generally, over the past period, played 
an outstanding role in the fight for 
civil and democratic rights for the 
Negro people. Its book We Charge 
Genocide now before the United Na- 
tions should get the widest circula- 
tion among the broad masses of the 
people of this country, and it merits 
the greatest amount of support to in- 
sure that this is taken up at the 
United Nations now in session. The 
progressive forces have shown that 
victories can be won by the fact that 
the lawyers who defended the Com- 
munist Eleven have won a rehearing 
from the Supreme Court. It was 
shown in the successful fight to se- 
cure bail for the California Fifteen, 
despite the attitude of the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice. It was further 
shown by the fact that the indict- 
ment in these cases was thrown out 
of court by the judge as “defective,” 
even though the judge gave the pro- 
secution ten days to “cure” the “de- 
fect.” 

The smashing victory in the Du 
Bois case attests to the growing alert- 
ness on the part of the democratic 
forces of this country to the need to 
throw back the encroachment of 
fascism. It shows further that where 
unity is achieved, such victories are 
possible. 

There can be no rounded approach 
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to Negro representation without the 
most serious effort on the part of the 
progressive forces all over the coun- 
try to smash all restrictions against 
voting. That means the passage of 
an anti-poll tax bill, the enforcement 
of the 14th Amendment, the fight 
to outlaw the Klan, the fight to de- 
mand the death penalty for lynchers. 


THE TASKS BEFORE US 


The year 1952 is a presidential 
election year. Moreover, 1952—unlike 
1948—is the first election since the 
1950 census. There are a number of 
new Congressmen and state repre- 
sentatives to be elected in 1952. A key 
question is the fight for reapportion- 
ment on the basis of giving an ade- 
quate opportunity for Negroes to be 
elected in all areas where reappor- 
tionment has not been consummated. 
And where it has been settled, the 
most intense type of activities among 
the whites should be put forward as 
a means of guaranteeing the broadest 
support from the labor and progres- 
sive movements to such efforts on 
the part of Negroes for representa- 
tion. 

In 1952, between now and the na- 
tional conventions of the two major 
parties, a demand should go up from 
all over the country that those parties 
keep their 1948 promises by passing 
some aspects of the much talked of 
civil rights program. We must espe- 
cially demand an anti-poll tax law, 
a real F.E.P.C. law, an anti-lynching 
bill, and a bill outlawing Jim Crow 
in the armed forces. The progressive 
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forces should reject all demagogic 
contentions that the Dixiecrats keep 
Congress from passing this kind of 
legislation. The question must be 
asked: Has Truman more influence 
over Italy, India, and other countries 
than he has over the Dixiecrats of 
the South? There is no hesitation on 
the part of the Truman Administra- 
tion in laying down the law to other 
countries who flinch in following 
the dictates of U.S. imperialism. 
Therefore, it is necessary to demand 
that Truman say in plain language 
to these Dixiecrat Senators and Rep- 
resentatives and to all obstruction- 
ists to civil rights laws that they 
either fall in line or all patronage will 
be taken from them. And, of course, 
Truman could set up an effective 
F.E.P.C. without Congress. He can 
issue an Executive Order outlawing 
discrimination in employment, be- 
cause most industries today are run- 
ning on Federal money. As Com- 
mander-in-Chief, he can issue an 
Executive Order outlawing Jim Crow 
in the armed forces. It is sheer dema- 
gogy on the part of the Truman Ad- 
ministration to plead helplessness in 
the face of this situation. 

On January 26, 1938, Senator 
Richard B. Russell of Georgia, in 
filibustering against the anti-lynch- 
ing bill, said the following: “Every 
Senator on the floor of this body 
knows that if a measure of this kind 
were passed, there would be one or 
more states in the United States 
where there would be Negro gov- 
ernors and there would be Negro 
senators. There are many states where 





two or three or four or five member 
of the House of Representative 
would be Negroes, and no white map 
would have a chance to be elected, 
This means that there would k 
county after county where every ofc. 
er and every official would be of the 
Negro race.” 

Russell, it should be remembered, 
is Chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee. He heads the very com. 
mittee which is supposed to be wag. 
ing a war for democracy against the 
Korean people. He is the head of 
that committee which guides much 
of our foreign policy. 

And his companion, Senator Wal- 
ter George, is Chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee and a member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 
And what are we told by these Dixie 
crats, who are members of Truman’ 
party? We are told that the Ku Klur 
Klan must be unrestricted to lynch 
and burn the Negro people, becaus 
otherwise they might replace Russell 
or George in the Senate. Yet, thes 
Dixiecrats admit that the Negroes 
in certain areas constitute such an 
overwhelming majority that a whol 
number of Congressmen would 
come from them, and that in other 
areas, every officer and official would 
be “members of the Negro race.” 

The question is: What is wrong 
with that? Democracy, among other 
things, means majority rule. And 
what kind of democracy is it that 
must constantly exclude the majority 
from office, even to the point of 
lynching for attempting to exercis 
their rights to vote? From this, it 
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should be clear why Macio Snipes, 
Isaiah Nixon and Robert Mallard 
were brutally murdered in the home 
state of these Dixiecrat Senators. 
All of this should make crystal 
clear that the working class as a 
whole in the United States has a big 
responsibility in helping to break up 
the reactionary stronghold that these 
Bourbons exercise over the Southern 
part of the United States, while si- 
multaneously influencing the life of 
our entire country. The C.1.O. per- 
petrated the greatest mass betrayal 
upon the Negro people since the 
Civil War and Reconstruction when 
it so disgracefully betrayed the South- 
ern organizing drive in 1947. Today 
there are an estimated 200,000 Negro 
and white lumber workers in the 
South unorganized. There are thou- 
sands of tobacco workers, thousands 
of transport workers, and tens of 
thousands of agricultural workers 
and sharecroppers who, if organized 
on a militant non-segregated basis, 
would be a powerful factor in help- 
ing to eliminate the Wall Street- 
Bourbon-Dixiecrat rule over the 
Southern part of the United States. 
Such a step would give powerful im- 
petus to the labor and progressive 
movements all over the country. 
This fight should be tied up with 
a mass fight for jobs and employ- 
ment of the Negro people. It should 
be tied to all-out support to such in- 
struments as the National Negro 
Labor Council. It should be tied to 
helping to spread the new publica- 
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tion, Freedom, among literally thou- 
sands of Negro and white workers, 
and the Civil Rights Congress’ book, 
We Charge Genocide. All of this 
should in turn be tied up with a 
fight in every Northern state for 
Negro representation in the entire 
political life of the state. 

This is a perspective that would 
help make firm and lasting the unity 
between the Negro masses and the 
labor movement. It would give a tre- 
mendous impetus to an alliance be- 
tween the farmers—North and 
South, and particularly of the South 
—and the labor and progressive 
movement. This step would affect 
favorably the whole democratic 
development in this country and 
would help turn the country from 
the path of war to the path of peace. 
It would contribute to that type of 
cualition which could rid the coun- 
try of all pro-fascist legislation like 
the Smith Act, the Taft-Hartley Act, 
the McCarran Act. Such a step would 
go a long way in helping to 
strengthen the cause of a democratic- 
peace coalition for the elections of 
1952. 

This is the task set before the labor 
and progressive movements for the 
year 1952. A great responsibility rests 
upon us. We Communists will do 
everything in our power to bring 
ibout a realization of this, because 
only by fighting for the greatest 
amount of democracy can the prole- 
tariat and its allies march inevitably 
to Socialism. 









Stalin on the War Dan 


By |. A. Seleznev 


[We publish the following article 
on the occasion of the 72nd birthday 
of ]. V. Stalin, who, as the greatest 
living master of the theory and prac- 
tice of Marxism-Leninism, is the fore- 
most scientist, advocate, and cham- 
pion of the principles and the path 
for peace among nations, and for 
achieving peaceful coexistence among 
states of heteregeneous social struc- 
tures—Ed.] 


THE HYSTERIA FANNED by the Ameri- 
can imperialist war incendiaries, the 
A-bomb psychosis, and the open, ad- 
venturist military actions against free- 
dom-loving peoples in Asia and else- 
where cause apprehension among the 
common people everywhere for the 
fate of the world. Will the handful 
of billionaires once again succeed in 
plunging mankind into a whirlpool 
of bloody slaughter or will the peo- 
ples of the world be able to check 
the bloody hand of atomic warfare 
suspended over the world? This ques- 
tion is at present agitating all those 
who have at heart the interests of 
peace, freedom and progress. 





Note: This artide has been translated for 
Political Affairs from the Soviet philosophical 
magazine, Voprosi Filosofé (No. 4, 1951). Pres 
gure of space required a considerable cond 
tion of the text. 
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ger and the Possibiiy 
of Averting | 


Two tendencies reflect the presen 
state of international relations. ( 
the one hand, the undisguised effon 
of the American imperialists to ¢ 
mesh the peoples of the world in lis 
and draw them into a new destrx 
tive war; on the other hand, te 
mighty counteracting will of bu. 
dreds of millions of plain peopk, 
resolutely fighting against the aggre 
sive schemes of the monopolists ani 
their puppet governments. What i 
the real content of these tendencies’ 
Are there in existence objective ani 
subjective conditions to render im 
possible the unleashing of a om 
world war and to transform the po 
sibility of averting this war into at 
ality? 

In the interview with a Pravés 
correspondent last February Comrat 
Stalin indicated, on the basis of : 
profound Marxist-Leninist analys 
of contemporary international rs 
tions, that the struggle between t 
aggressive and the peace-loving fore 
is becoming ever sharper. Said Stali 


What will be the outcome of ti 
struggle between the aggressive a 
peace-loving forces? 


Peace will be preserved and cons! 
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dated if the peoples will take the cause 
of preserving peace into their own 
hands and defend it to the end. War 
may become inevitable if the war- 
mongers succeed in enmeshing the 
masses of the people in lies, in deceiv- 
ing them and drawing them into a new 
world war.* 


We are living in the epoch of the 
collapse of the old, capitalist world 
and the victory of the new world, of 
Communism. As we know, the old 
does not voluntarily retire from the 
historical stage. It clings to the slight- 
est opportunity to delay the day of 
its demise. Thus, the capitalist world, 
disintegrating before our eyes, resorts 
to every possible effort in order to 
prolong its existence. Included among 
such efforts is the unleashing of war, 
in which the imperialists see a pos- 
sibility of resolving the crisis now 
holding in its grip the whole system 
of capitalism (although such a war 
may bring grievous consequences for 
them). 

Besides, for the shameless clique 
of monopolists, war is a very profit- 
able business. The American monop- 
olies reaped during the first world 
war net profits of $38 billions; in 
World War II they netted $53 bil- 
lions; and in the first three months 
of the intervention in Korea the 
profits of the American monopolies 
increased by 54 percent as against the 
corresponding period in 1949. 

_And for the sake of the fabulous 


* “Interview of J. V. Stalin,” iss : 
April, 1951. p. t} talin,” in Political Affairs, 


S$? ALIN ON THE WAR DANGER 
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profits of a tiny handful of monop- 
olists tens of millions of plain people 
are forced to sacrifice their lives. War 
means death to millions of people 
and the destruction of vast material 
resources. War means enormous de- 
struction of productive forces, devas- 
tation of cities and countryside, and 
bestial annihilation of the peaceful 
population. Everybody knows by 
what inhuman methods the German 
fascist invaders carried on the war 
against the Soviet Union. And now 
even more perfected and brutal vio- 
lence and destruction is perpetrated 
by the American imperialists against 
the Korean population. 

When World War II was ap 
proaching its end, when the defeat 
of Hitlerite Germany and the victory 
of the freedom-loving peoples was 
already in sight, the leader of the 
Soviet people, Comrade Stalin, posed 
before the peoples of the world the 
task of making new aggression and 
a new war impossible. “To win the 
war against Germany,” Stalin said, 
“is to accomplish a great historical 
task. But winning the war is not in 
itself synonymous with insuring for 
the nations lasting peace and guaran- 
teed security in the future. The thing 
is not only to win the war but also to 
render new aggression and new war 
impossible, if not forever then at least 
for a long time to come.”* 

At first glance it may seem that 
to assert the possibility of averting a 
new world war is to contradict the 





* J. V. Stalin, The Great Parionce War 9 hae 
ag Union, (Incernational Publishers, 1943), pm 
40. 
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known Marxist position that war is 
an inevitable concomitant of imperi- 
alism. Actually, there is no contradic- 
tion. 

Dialectical materialism teaches that 
a correct interpretation of the con- 
tradictions in the  socio-historical 
process requires an objective analysis 
of the whole complex of the social 
relations, an exact evaluation of the 
interrelations between the classes. 
Moreover, in the present interna- 
tional situation it is also necessary to 
take account of the interrelations be- 
tween the two different systems ex- 
isting in the world, between the two 
camps on the international scene. He 
who fails to take account of the 
changes in the conditions of society’s 
development is likely, by clinging to 
certain positions of Marxism related 
to a definite historical epoch, to fall 
into a gross error. 

Marxism, Comrade Stalin tells us, 
cannot be viewed as a collection of 
dogmas, a catechism, the conclusions 
and formulas of which are suitable 
for all epochs and periods. “In the 
course of its development Marxism 
cannot but be enriched by new ex- 
perience, by new knowledge; con- 
sequently, its separate formulas and 
deductions cannot but change in the 
course of time, cannot but be replaced 
by new formulas and deductions cor- 
responding to the new historical 
tasks,”* 

In the course of the social develop- 
ment in the postwar period, in con- 
nection with the victory of democracy 


* J. V. Stalin, Marxism and Linguistics, ( Inter- 
t 1 Publishers, 1951), p. 47 


in World War II, new governing 
laws have arisen in the relations be. 
tween countries. A whole system of 
states has come into existence, for 
which peaceful development is an his 
torical necessity, an historical lav, 
By virtue of the struggle between 
these two historical laws, the opera 
tion of the former is undergoing a 
substantial change. To this should 
be added the growing role of the 
subjective factor in history. . .. 

War is a socio-historical phenom 
enon effected by men. War is planned 
and unleashed, not by the whole peo 
ple of this or that country, but by 
definite groups of men who have a 
interest in the war. But war is car 
ried on by the people, they are in- 
volved in it directly, on the battle 
fields, as well as by working to pro 
duce for the requirements of the war. 
But the people have no interest in 
waging war if the war is of an u- 
just, predatory character. Hence, in 
wars of this kind, as in any other 
social phenomenon in class socitty, 
we witness the operation of opposing 
forces: on the one hand, the efforts of 
the exploiting classes to unleash and 
carry on war; on the other hand, re 
sistance to this on the part of the 
popular masses. In past history such 
resistance manifested itself in ele 
mental riots and uprisings, which 
occurred either during the war itsel 
or after it had come to an end. 

Of course, wars were not the maid 
and determining cause of the popular 
uprisings. Underlying them wer 
deep causes of an economic and socio 
political character. But unjust wats 
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hastened their advent. History knows 
numerous cases when anti-popular 
wars, arousing profound discontent 
among the masses, hastened the out- 
break of revolutions. It will suffice 
to recall the Napoleonic wars in the 
beginning of the 19th century, which 
brought about resolute actions by the 
peoples of Europe against Napoleon’s 
France: the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870, which hastened the revolution- 
ary battles of the Parisian proletariat; 
the Russo-Japanese war, which has- 
tened the Russian revolution of 1905- 
1907; and the first world imperialist 
war, which hastened the historic vic- 
tory of the Russian proletariat in 
1917. 

From the foregoing it can be seen 
that as soon as the reactionary classes 
began to mobilize their resources for 
the purpose of unleashing an anti- 
people’s, aggressive war, there began 
to mature among the people the pos- 
sibility of counter-action to the war. 
But this counter-action to the war by 
the masses of the people manifested 
itself in most cases and in the strong- 
est form after the war. ; 

Quite different is the situation in 
the contemporary conditions. The 
conscious activity of men holds an 
ever firmer position in the history of 
mankind. Today, one-third of man- 
kind, freed from the fetters of capi- 
talist slavery, is building a new life 
consciously, in conformity with a 
single plan for each country. In these 
countries there are no classes who 
have an interest in waging predatory 


Wars aimed at subjecting alien peo- 
ples. The peoples of the 


democratic 
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countries are sometimes forced to 
take up arms, but only in order to de- 
fend their liberty and independence 
against the encroachments of foreign 
imperialists. In the capitalist world, 
which still holds in subjection about 
two-thirds of mankind, there have 
also occurred shifts in the direction 
of the conscious activity of men. The 
broad masses of the people now un- 
derstand who plans, and who stands 
to gain from, an aggressive war; they 
are beginning to grasp the laws of 
social development. 

Under present-day conditions it is 
difficult for the ruling classes to con- 
ceal preparations for war from the 
masses of the people. The broad la- 
boring masses, ied by the working 
class and its vanguard, the Commu- 
nist Party, day by day intensify the 
struggle against the new world war 
that is being prepared by the imperi- 
alists of the United States. But at 
present the people fight against an 
unjust, aggressive war in a different 
way than in the past; for today the 
possibilities have matured for avert- 
ing a new world war. 

In present-day conditions it is in- 
correct to speak merely of the inevi- 
tability of war in the epoch of imperi- 
alism and stop with this. Should we 
limit ourselves to this position, we 
would distort the actual, objective 
course of the development of history 
and bring great harm to the mighty 
movement of contemporary times, the 
movement of the partisans of peace... 


WHY WAR IS NOT INEVITABLE 


The victory over German fascism 
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and Japanese imperialism led to a 
new alignment of the world’s eco- 
nomic and political forces. The sys- 
tem of capitalism, the basic source of 
aggressive wars, suffered a severe de- 
feat as a result of World War II. 
The principal shock forces of inter- 
national imperialist reaction — Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan—were routed 
and their armies disbanded. France 
was very much weakened by the war, 
and Britain’s positions as a world 
colonial power were considerably 
undermined. Only one great impe- 
rialist nation, the United States, not 
only suffered no impairment in 
World War II, but enhanced its eco- 
nomic power at the expense of other 
nations. 

The Soviet Union, the bulwark of 
peace, democracy and Socialism, 
emerged from the war more vigorous, 
solid and strong, and in the postwar 
years has not only healed the wounds 
inflicted by the war, but has made 
progress in reinforcing its power in 
every way. The successful realization 
of the postwar Five-Year Plan for the 
reconstruction and development of 
the national economy is a considera- 
ble forward step towards the realiza- 
tion of the gradual transition from 
Socialism to Communism in the 
U.S.S.R. The achievements of the 
Soviet Union, the growth of its eco- 
nomic power, are a decisive condition 
for the securing of peace and curb- 
ing the incendiaries of a new war. 

As a result of World War II, owing 
to the historic victory of the Soviet 
Union which played the decisive role 
in the victorious outcome of the war 





of liberation, the imperialist systen 
lost a number of states in central an 
south-eastern Europe, namely, Po 
land, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bul 
garia, Romania, and Albania. Mor 
than 70 million people were free! 
from capitalism, have erected people’ 
democracies, and are now succes 
fully building Socialism. 

Analyzing the postwar intem 
tional situation, Comrade Stalin & 
clared: 


The defeat and liquidation of tk 
principal centers of fascism and worl 
aggression have led to profound changs 
in the political life of the world’s pe 
ples, to a wide upsurge of the dem 
cratic movement among the people 
Taught by the experience of the wx 
the masses of the people have und: 
stood that the fate of the nations mus 
not be entrusted to reactionary gover 
ments, which pursue narrow-caste aii 
selfish, anti-people, aims. Because ¢ 
this, the peoples, unwilling to live a 
longer in the old way, are taking t 
fate of their states into their own hand 
are establishing democratic regimes a 
are carrying om an active strug 
against the forces of reaction, agaist 
the incendiaries of a new war. The pt 
ples of the world do not want a rept 
tion of the afflictions of war. They # 
fighting in earnest for the enforcemt 
of peace and security.* 

One of the most important resus 
of World War II was the histo: 
victory of the Chinese people, # 
million strong, which smashed & 
Kuomintang reactionaries and ov 
threw forever the domination of it 
~~ * Order of the Minister of the Armed Fors # 


the U.S.S.R., of May 1, 1946. published in Prowie 
May 1, 1946. 
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perialism in China. In 1949, China 
was proclaimed a People’s Republic. 
The great victory of the Chinese peo- 
ple dealt a new severe blow to inter- 
national imperialism. It had an ex- 
ceedingly favorable influence on the 
development of a mass national lib- 
eration movement in the countries of 
the colonial East. The victory of the 
Chinese revolution brings nearer the 
time of the national and_ political 
emancipation of the peoples in the 
colonial and dependent countries. 
The Chinese people has firmly linked 
its destiny with the peace-loving peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Democracies. 

The camp of democratic, peace- 
loving states comprises also the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic, the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Germany, 
the Vietnam Democratic Republic, 
and the People’s Republic of Korea. 
Numerically, the camp of the demo- 
cratic countries, headed by the Soviet 
Union, comprises a population of 
over 800 million, or more than a third 
of the population of the globe. Pos- 
sessing inexhaustible material and 
human resources, and resting on the 
planned development of their econ- 
omy, the nations of the anti-imperial- 
ist camp constitute a great bastion, 
firmly standing guard for peace. 

Following the Second World War, 
a new and higher stage was attained 
by the national liberation struggle of 
the peoples of the colonial and de- 
pendent countries. The struggle now 
aims, not at bourgeois democracy, 
but at people’s democracy, and it is 
led, not by bourgeois-nationalist par- 
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ties, but by working-class parties 
(Communists). The national-libera- 
tion movement has assumed forms of 
armed struggle by the people against 
the foreign imperialists and the na- 
tive feudal gentry. 

After World War II the over- 
whelming majority of the popular 
masses lost confidence in the bour- 
geois and Right socialist parties and 
turned their eyes towards the Com- 
munist parties. In the course of the 
war the Communist parties acted as 
the most consistent and courageous 
fighters in organizing resistance to 
the fascist invaders. In the postwar 
years the Communists have shown 
themselves as the reliable defenders 
of the national sovereignty of their 
countries and of the freedom and 
independence of their peoples from 
the encroachments of the American 
imperialists. The Communist parties 
are the most active fighters for a 
durable democratic peace and against 
the imperialist warmongers. A clear 
indication of the enhanced prestige 
of the Communist parties is the rapid 
increase of their membership. Suffice 
it to mention that during World 
War II and five postwar years the 
membership of the Communist par- 
ties in all countries (exclusive of the 
Soviet Union) has reached almost 
20 million. The mounting influence 
of the Communist parties is also evi- 
denced by the fact that they have by 
now been entrusted with the task of 
piloting the state power by the peo- 
ples of twelve countries, and in some 
of the capitalist countries the Com- 
munists have powerful fractions in 
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the parliaments. 

The victory of the freedom-loving 
peoples over German fascism and 
Japanese imperialism imparted a 
strong stimulus for the unprecedented 
development of a world-wide demo- 
cratic movement, expressed in the 
movement for the complete eradica- 
tion of fascism, the establishment of 
democratic liberties, and for a demo- 
cratic peace. 

The peoples of the world have be- 
come convinced through their own 
experience that monopoly capital and 
its parties betray the national inter- 
ests of their countries. The working 
class, the peasantry, the petty bour- 
geoisie and the intelligentsia have 
lost confidence in “their” big bour- 
geoisie, and the bourgeois and Right 
socialist parties. The peoples of the 
world are now beginning to under- 
stand that American imperialism, 
driven by the mad ambition to at- 
tain world dominion, is prepared, in 
order to achieve this aim, to plunge 
mankind into a new world war. In 
some parts of the world American 
imperialism has already established 
new centers of war. The American 
aggressive venture in Korea is today 
a direct threat to world peace. 

That is why all men of good will, 
regardless of their political and reli- 
gious views, irrespective of party af- 
filiation, have decided to unite their 
efforts and to take the cause of peace 
into their own hands. The world- 
wide movement in defense of peace, 
the first of its kind in history, has 
united in its ranks hundreds of mil- 
lions of men and women. The work- 





ing class plays a decisive role in the 

movement of the defenders of peace 
Participating in the movement jg 
defense of peace are broad sections of 
the peasantry, millions of people in 
intellectual professions, and the flow. 
er of world culture. 

A mighty, organized peace fron 
has crystallized, and its forces ar 
growing and getting stronger day by 
day. 

The warmongers, vainly seeking» 
split the movement of the defendes 
of peace, denounce it as a Commu 
nist plot. The Communists can but 
take pride in the fact that their x. 
tive, self-sacrificing struggle for peace 
is causing new fits of rage among 
the warmongers. The role of th 
Communists in the movement of the 
defenders of peace is additional ev 
dence of the fact that the Commu. 
nists have no more honorable tas 
than to fight for the vital interests of 
the people, and at the present stag 
the most vital interest of the peop 
is the struggle for peace. 

The struggle for Communism ani 
the struggle for peace organical 
complement each other. The broad 
laboring masses and all progressivt 
democratic forces see that capitalism 
carries within it the danger of wa 
and that Socialism means peace, the 
see that all the bourgeois parties x 
against the defenders of peace att 
carry on unbridled propaganda ant 
preparations for a new world wat 
while the Communist parties are tht 
most active fighters for peace. 

With every new year of postwal 
development a further change is tak 
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ing place in the correlation of forces 
between the camp of the defenders 
of peace and the camp of the war 
incendiaries, in favor of the peace 
camp. That is why, under the pres- 
ent historical conditions, it is incor- 
rect to assert categorically that the 
coming of a new world war is inevi- 
table. The Marxist-Leninist position 
of the inevitability of wars in the 
epoch of imperialism, which was cor- 
rect for certain historical conditions, 
cannot be applied without reserva- 
tions to the new historical conditions. 

In the interview with the Pravda 
correspondent Comrade Stalin also 
defined the conditions under which 
the possibility of preventing a new 
world war may develop into and be- 
come a reality. To assure this, the 
peoples must take into their hands the 
cause of safeguarding peace and de- 
fend it to the end. 

=x. 

A possibility, Stalin teaches, can 
never automatically become an actu- 
ality; we must bear in mind that there 
exist several possibilities of a contra- 
dictory character; the decisive role 
in transforming the possibility of 
averting the war into an actuality 
belongs to the party of the working 
class, which must lead the struggle 
of the masses for the preservation of 
peace. 

The first period of struggle to pre- 
vent a new world war commenced 
already in the course of World War 
Il. In his address on the 27th anni- 
versary of the Great October Social- 
ist Revolution Stalin referred to the 
means and measures with the aid 
of which it would be possible to pre- 
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vent aggression. “There is only one 
means to this end,” he said, “in ad- 
dition to the complete disarmament 
of the aggressor nations: that is, to 
establish a special organization made 
up of representatives of the peace- 
loving nations to uphold peace and 
safeguard security... .”* 

After the conclusion of World War 
Il the aggressor nations were dis- 
armed. To be sure, the American- 
British bloc did everything possible 
to sabotage the complete disarma- 
ment of the aggressor nations, both 
with regard to the liquidation of their 
industrial war potential and with re- 
gard to the dissolution of their mili- 
tary formations. 

But in place of the defeated Ger- 
many and Japan, new aspirants to 
world domination appeared, the im- 
perialists of the United States. The 
center of world reaction moved to 
the U.S.A. In the course of the entire 
postwar period the United States has 
pursued a policy of rejecting inter- 
national democratic collaboration, of 
creating a tense international situa- 
tion, of fanning a war psychosis. In- 
creasingly subjecting to its influence 
the ruling circles of Britain and 
France as well as the revanche forces 
of West Germany and Japan, the 
United States is striving to forge 
powerful armies under its command 
within the framework of the aggres- 
sive North Atlantic Organization and 
other aggressive blocs with the view 
of unleashing war against the camp 
of peace, democracy and socialism. 





* J. V. Stalin, The Great Patriotic War of the 
Soviet Union, p. 142. 
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THE U.N. AND THE PEACE 
STRUGGLE 


A special body had been created 
to safeguard peace and security, the 
United Nations Organization. The 
UNO was given great powers to pre- 
vent aggression and, in the event 
that it should occur, to liquidate it 
at its inception and to punish the 
perpetrators of aggression. The basic 
condition to assure proper function- 
ing and effective action by the UNO 
was the principle of the unanimity of 
the great powers which carried the 
main burden of the war with Hitler- 
ite Germany. 

But from the very first days of the 
work of the UNO the ruling circles 
of the United States began to pursue 
a policy aimed at undermining this 
basic principle. Under the leadership 
of the United States, an aggressor 
core was formed in the UNO com- 
prising the countries participating in 
the North Atlantic Organization, 
and twenty-five Latin-American 
countries. As Stalin pointed out in 
the previously quoted interview, “It 
is the representatives of these coun- 
tries that now decide the fate of war 
and peace in the United Nations.” 

The United Nations has not only 
failed to take decisive steps to curb 
the 2ggressive actions of the United 
States and other imperialist powers 
which have taken place since the 
end of World War II. It has helped 
the American and British interven- 
tionists to stifle the freedom-loving 
people of Greece, it helped to strangle 
the Indonesian republic, and in 1950 


adopted the shameful resolution 
which sanctioned the American jp. 
tervention against the Korean pep 
ple and named as an aggressor the 
peace-loving Chinese People’s Re 
public. 

All of this is evidence of the fa 
that, again quoting Stalin: “Th 
United Nations Organization, cr. 
ated as the bulwark for preserving 
peace, is being turned into an instr 
ment of war, into a means for uw 
leashing a new world war.” 


THE SOVIET UNION AND 
THE U.N. 


Only the Soviet Union and th 
People’s Democracies have carried 0 
from the first day of the creation of 
the UNO and are still carrying on: 
consistent and self-sacrificing strug 
gle for peace. 

In the first postwar year, whe 
some imperialist nations continued 
to maintain vast armies, when “aton- 
ic diplomacy” was initiated, the Se 
viet Union, in the interests of prt 
serving world peace and of easitg 
the burdens of the people resulting 
from the large military expenditurss 
made a proposal at the First Sessioa 
of the General Assembly of tt 
United Nations calling for a gener 
reduction of armaments and a bana 
the production and use of atomé 
energy for military purposes. 

These proposals met with stubbos 
opposition on the part of the aggre 
sor bloc headed by the United States 
They could not, however, uncer 
moniously reject these peace loving 
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proposals of the Soviet Union. The 
General Assembly therefore decided 
to establish a commission to examine 
the problems which have arisen as a 
result of the discovery of atomic en- 
ergy, and it also recommended that 
the Security Council should formu- 
late measures for amaments reduc- 
tion. But these decisions have re- 
mained only on paper. In 1946-47 the 
reactionary circles in the United 
States and other countries began to 
carry on propaganda in favor of a 
new world war. With the view of 
curbing the propaganda for war, the 
Soviet Union offered at the Second 
Session of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, held in Septem- 
ber 1947, a resolution which called 
for: condemnation of the propaganda 
for a new war carried on in a num- 
ber of countries, particularly in the 
United States, Greece and Turkey; 
declaring propaganda in favor of 
war incompatible with membership 
in the United Nations; and outlawing 
of war propaganda as a criminal of- 
fense. The United States and its sub- 
servient majority opposed the pro- 
posals of the Soviet Union for the 
condemnation of the war instigators. 
However, under pressure of public 
opinion the General Assembly was 
compelled to adopt this proposal. 
This was a great political victory for 
the Soviet Union. 

But even after the adoption of these 
proposals the imperialists of the 
United States continued to carry on 
Preparations for war, they began to 
increase the armed forces and gradu- 
ally to shift the economy to war pro- 
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duction. With a view to removing 
the threat of a new war, the Soviet 
Union, at the third session of the 
General Assembly, in September, 
1948, made the following proposals: 

1) To recommend to the perma- 
nent members of the Security Coun- 
cil to reduce their armaments and 
armed forces by one-third within one 
year; 

2) To outlaw atomic weapons as 
weapons of aggression; 

3) To establish within the frame- 
work of the Security Council an or- 
gan of international control to check 
the effectuation of these proposals. 

But the Anglo-American imperial- 
ist bloc, using its obedient majority, 
rejected the Soviet proposals. 

In 1949, faced with the threat of an 
imminent economic crisis, the Amer- 
ican imperialists passed from war 
propaganda to direct preparations for 
a third world war. They launched an 
intense armaments drive in the 
United States and Great Britain. 
With a view to preserving peace and 
security, the Soviet Union, at the 
fourth session of the General As- 
sembly,in September, 1949, made the 
following proposals: 

1) To condemn the preparations for 
a new war which are carried on in 
a number of countries, particularly 
in the United States and Great Brit- 
ain; 

2) To outlaw the use of atomic 
weapons and other means of mass 
slaughter; 

3) To recommend that the five 
great powers — the United States, 
Britain, France, the U.S.S.R. and 
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China—join efforts to come to an 
understanding with a view to elimi- 
nating the threat of a new war and 
that they conclude a five-power pact 
implementing peace. 

But again the peace-seeking pro- 
posals of the Soviet Union were re- 
jected. The peoples of the world saw 
additional evidence of the fact that 
the United Nations is not fulfilling 
its function as an international or- 
ganization for preserving peace and 
security, and is becoming an instru- 
ment of the instigators of a war of 
aggression. 

In 1950 the American imperialists 
passed to open acts of aggression 
against the peoples of south-eastern 
Asia and above all against the peoples 
of Korea and China. At the fifth ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations the Soviet Union 
presented for adoption a “Declara- 
tion for the Removal of the Threat of 
a New War and Strengthening of 
Peace and the Security of Nations,” 
which contained demands for the 
outlawing of atomic weapons, for 
the reduction of the armaments and 
armed forces of the five great powers 
by one-third, discontinuance of the 
propaganda for a new war, and the 
conclusion of a Peace Pact by the five 
powers. The Soviet Union also made 
a proposal calling for a definition of 
aggression. But despite the evident 
need for the adoption of these pro- 
posals they were rejected by the same 
aggressor core of the UNO. By a 
majority vote of the delegations, 
which did not at all represent a 
majority of the world’s population, 
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the fifth session of the General As 
sembly adopted a most shameful 
resolution, approving the aggression 
of the United States in Korea and 
naming as aggressor the Chines 
People’s Republic. 

Appraising the activity of the 
United Nations, Stalin pointed ou 
that “being turned into a tool of ag. 
gressive war, the United Nations 0r- 
ganization is at the same time ceasing 
to be a world organization of nations 
with equal rights. As a matter of 
fact, the United Nations Organiz. 
tion is now not so much a world 
organization as an organization for 
the Americans, an organization ac- 
ing in the interests of the American 
aggressors. . . . The United Nations 
Organization is therefore taking the 
inglorious road of the League o 
Nations. In this way it is burying its 
moral prestige and dooming its! 
to disintegration.”* 

The peoples of the world have 
understood that they cannot expec 
peace to be secured by the United 
Nations. They have decided to take 
the fate of world peace into their 
own hands. A new stage has com 
menced in the great battle of th 
peoples against the danger of a nev 
world war. 

At present the struggle for peat 
which is being waged by the stats 
of the democratic and anti-imperialis 
camp headed by the Soviet Unio 
is supported in all countries by hut 
dreds of millions of common people 
who have joined hands in a commot 
effort to prevent the handful of bi: 


* Political Affairs, April, 1951, p. 13. 
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lionaires from plunging humanity 
into a new bloody slaughter. 


THE WORLD-WIDE PEACE 
MOVEMENT 


The world-wide movement for 
peace has arisen as the inevitable re- 
sult of the historical development of 
society, as the reaction of the masses 
of the people to the aggressive 
schemes of the imperialists of the 
American-British bloc. Essentially, 
the instigators of a new war them- 
selves, by their actions which go 
counter to the interests of the peo- 
ple, have brought into life this un- 
precedented movement of hundreds 
of millions. 

In 1946 and 1947 an intensified 
campaign of war propaganda was 
launched by the warmongers, headed 
by Churchill and Truman. The 
United States in its foreign policy 
turned to an open expansionist line, 
the clearest expressions of which 
were the “Truman doctrine” and 
the “Marshall plan” enunciated in 
1947. Essentially, the aim of these 
measures was, by tying the European 
countries to the United States through 
economic obligations, to force them 
to surrender their economic and po- 
litical independence, and thus ham- 
mer together a bloc of states as a 
means for attaining world domina- 
tion. This created a threat to the na- 
tional independence of the European 
peoples and doomed them to the role 
of cannon fodder for the American 
imperialists. The Truman Doctrine 
and Marshall Plan aroused a strong 
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wave of protest by the masses of the 
people. The protests grew particu- 
larly intense in connection with the 
formation of the aggressive Western 
and North Atlantic alliances. 

From the very beginning, the move- 
ment of the European peoples against 
the American plans to unleash a new 
war assumed militant forms: mass 
protest demonstrations, strikes, col- 
lection of signatures on petitions in 
defense of peace, and so on. The 
movement for peace was growing, 
embracing broad laboring masses, 
and began to reach out beyond Eu- 
rope. But it had also a weak side: 
it did not yet have organizational 
forms and clearly outlined program- 
matic principles. Some detachments 
of the fighters for peace were headed 
by powerful organizations, the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, the In- 
ternational Federation of Democratic 
Women, the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth, and others. But 
a vast part of the peasantry, intelli- 
gentsia, the small and middle bour- 
geoisie, who were interested in the 
preservation of peace and were fight- 
ing against a new war, were without 
a leading organization. 

Through the initiative of the inter- 
national democratic organizations, 
particularly the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, the first World Con- 
gress of the partisans of peace was 
convened in Paris in April, 1949, 
under the slogan “the defense of 
peace is the concern of all the peo- 
ples of the world.” The congress 
elected a “Permanent Committee of 
the World Congress of the Partisans 
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of Peace,” which has played a great 
role in strengthening the movement 
for peace. During 1949 and 1950 na- 
tional congresses of partisans of peace 
were held in all countries of the 
world, and national committees were 
elected to carry on the struggle for 
peace. In order to strengthen the 
movement of the partisans of peace 
organizationally, local peace commit- 
tees were organized in cities and -vil- 
lages, in factories, etc. 

The movement of the partisans of 
peace has united people of the most 
diverse views and convictions, and of 
different classes and groups, vitally 
interested in the preservation of 
peace and security. 

In the first stage of the movement 
of the partisans of peace it was nec- 
essary to work out a platform, the 
struggle for the realization of which 
could unite all peoples, all sections 
of the laboring masses, regardless of 
ethnic origin and nationality, of po- 
litical views and religious convic- 
tions. Such a common platform for 
the struggle for peace was formulated 
in the Appeal adopted at the Stock- 
holm meeting of the Permanent 
Committee, which called for the out- 
lawing of atomic weapons and con- 
demning as a war criminal the gov- 
ernment which would first resort to 
such weapons. To carry this measure 
into effect, it was decided to organize 
a world-wide petition campaign. This 
roused all sections of the population 
throughout the world. Within a short 
time the Stockholm appeal was signed 
by more than 500 million people. The 
campaign for the collection of signa- 


tures to the Stockholm resolution re. 
sulted, among other things, in a 
expanded base for the movement of 
the partisans of peace. 

At its meeting held in Prague in 
August, 1950, the Permanent Com. 
mittee adopted a new, more compre 
hensive decision, calling for a strug 
gle for a general reduction of arm. 
ments, condemnation of aggression 
and military interventon in the in. 
ternal affairs of other nations, an 
end to the war in Korea, and prohi- 
bition of all forms of war prop: 
ganda. These decisions were the bz 
sis for the preparation of the Second 
World Peace Congress, and showed 
the greater maturity of the mov. 
ment of the partisans of peace. The 
Prague meeting of the Permanem 
Committee ushered in a new, higher 
stage of the movement of the part: 
sans of peace. 

The Second World Peace Congress 
held in November, 1950 at War 
saw, worked under the slogan “We 
cannot wait for peace—peace mus 
be won!” The Congress voiced th 
demand for peace in behalf of al 
humanity, and adopted a number o 
very important decisions of a pr 
grammatic and organizational cher 
acter. 

The program for the further strug 
gle for peace now took the directa 
of fighting for an end to the wari 
Korea, against rearming West Ger 
many and Japan, for general ds 
armament and a ban on atom 
weapons. The Congress called ups 
the peoples of the world to demas 
that their governments and patliz 
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ments pass laws to safeguard peace 
and to insist that the five great pow- 
ers conclude a Peace Pact. 

To direct the struggle for these 
demands, the Congress elected a 
World Council of Peace. At its first 
meeting, at the end of February, 
1951, the World Council of Peace 
adopted a number of practical deci- 
sions aimed at carrying into effect 
the program for the preservation of 
peace. Taking into account that the 
main responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of peace and security rests 
with the five great powers, and that 
the fate of the world depends largely 
on the settlement of their differences, 
the World Council of Peace adopted 
an Appeal which calls upon the five 
great powers—the United States, the 
Soviet Union, the Chinese People’s 
Republic, Great Britain and France 
—to conclude a Pact of Peace. The 
refusal by the government of any of 
these great powers to confer with the 
others for the purpose of conclud- 
ing a Peace Pact, the Appeal states, 
is to be considered as evidence of ag- 
gressive designs on the part of this 
government. The World Council of 
Peace called upon all men of good 
7 to add their signatures to the ap- 
peal. 

As is known, the broad masses of 
the people have responded whole- 
heartedly to this appeal of the World 
Council of Peace. At this writing the 
Appeal has already been signed by 
hundreds of millions of men and 
women of good will. 

The World Council of Peace fur- 
ther decided to convene a conference 
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of the peoples of the European coun- 
tries to consider the question of a 
struggle against the remilitarization 
of Germany and of a peaceful settle- 
ment of the German problem; to con- 
vene a conference of the countries 
of Asia and the Pacific to consider the 
question of fighting against the re- 
arming of Japan, the peaceful settle- 
ment of the conflicts taking place in 
the Far East and the conclusion of a 
peace treaty with Japan this year; 
and also to organize a number of 
regional conferences. It also decided 
to convene an international economic 
conference to be held in the Soviet 
Union, to consider questions relating 
to the establishment of economic ties 
between various countries and raising 
the standard of living of the masses; 
to convene a conference of physi- 
cians, and also an international con- 
ference of writers, artists, scientists, 
film industry workers, teachers, jour- 
nalists, sportsmen, etc. 

Of exceptional importance is the 
recently held conference of the Euro- 
pean peoples on the question of fight- 
ing against the remilitarization of 
Germany. The overwhelming mass 
of the people of Europe is definitely 
opposed to the restoration of Ger- 
many’s war potential, to the revival 
of the German armed forces and their 
utilization for aggressive purposes. 

As Stalin said, in order to trans- 
form a possibility into an actuality 
it is necessary that the broad labor- 
ing masses understand the correct 
policy and actively support it. We 
know that the aggressor forces, while 
they carry on feverish preparations 
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for a new world war, are at the same 
time apprehensive of their own peo- 
ples, who do not want war and stand 
for the preservation of peace. Hence, 
the aggressors, before they plunge 
the people into the whirlpool of a 
sanguinary war, are trying “to depict 
the new war as of a defensive char- 
acter and the peaceful policy of the 
peace-loving countries as an aggres- 
sive policy. They are trying to de- 
ceive their peoples in order to im- 
pose on them their aggressive plans 
and to draw them into a new war.” 


CONCLUSION 


It is therefore necessary to open 
the eyes of all the common people 
to the threat of a new war, to ex- 
plain to them the meaning and sig- 
nificance of the struggle, now being 
carried on the world over, to prevent 
the war and to preserve peace. The 
World Council of Peace adopted at 
its first meeting a number of reso- 
lutions aimed at enabling the broad 
masses to understand the essence and 
significance of the decisions of the 
Second World Peace Congress and 
actively to support them. 

A very important condition for 
transforming the possibility into an 
actuality is the unity of action both 
within the guiding organization and 
among the broad masses of the peo- 
ple. The Second World Peace Con- 
gress marked great progress in this 
respect. While the Paris congress was 
composed predominantly of Commu- 
nists and workers in the sciences, 
arts, and literature, at the Warsaw 
congress there were present, along 


with Communists, Liberals and Con. 
servatives, Laborites and Catholics, 
Social-Democrats and Radicals, as 
well as farmers and even industrial- 
ists. At the Warsaw Congress there 
was broad representation from the 
peoples of the colonial and dependent 
countries. 

Of great significance from the 
point of view of extending the base 
of the peace movement is the decision 
of the Second World Peace Congress 
concerning the defense of the peo 
ples fighting for their national lib 
eration. The Congress declared that 
the movement of the peoples in the 
colonial and dependent countries for 
their liberation is inseparably con- 
nected with the movement for peace. 
Therefore, any forcible attempts by 
the imperialists to keep these peoples 
in a state of dependence and colonial 
subjection is a threat to the cause of 
peace. 

The Congress also adopted a deci- 
sion in favor of establishing contact 
with the many associations and 
groups which, though not affiliated 
with the international organization 
of the partisans of peace, in some 
measure act in opposition to war, 
whether consistently or not. Accord- 
ingly, the World Council of Peace 
decided to take steps for negotiations 
and conferences with supporters of 
the “One World” movement, with 
the Quakers, church organizations, 
the “neutralist” movement and other 
pacifist groups, for the purpose of 
working out conditions for joint ac- 
tions in the struggle for the preserva- 
tion of peace. 
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A decisive condition for the preser- 
vation of peace is unity of action by 
the leading force in the peace move- 
ment, the working class. 

It is no secret that the imperialists 
cannot wage war without the work- 
ing class. Hence, they resort to every 
measure in order to force the work- 
ing class to work for the war and to 
serve as cannon fodder for the sake 
of carrying out the aggressive plans 
of the American imperialists. To this 
end they try to enmesh the working 
class in lies, and resort to intimida- 
tion and provocation, slander and 
open terrorist acts against the work- 
ing class and the Communist par- 
ties. In their efforts to win the sup- 
port of the working class the impe- 
rialists make use of its worst ene- 
mies, the Right socialists. Under the 
present conditions, the Right social- 
ists are not only (and not even so 
much) henchmen of the bourgeoisie 
of their country as the henchmen of 
American imperialism. These trai- 
tors see their main task as justifying 
the expansionist policy of the Ameri- 
can billionaires, and they resort for 
this purpose to the most dishonest 
and vile methods of struggle. But 
under the present conditions it is not 
so easy to justify the overtly aggres- 
sive policy of American imperialism. 
The peoples are organizing to fight 


this policy. The Right _ socialists 
therefore strive by all possible means 
to split the united front of the peo- 


ples that 


re ighting for peace, and 


first of all to break the unity of the 
working class. They split the trade 
unions, enter into agreements with 
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the reactionary parties to fight against 
the democratic forces, and once again, 
as they did prior to World War II, 
they clear the path for fascism. This 
vile, frenzied campaign of the Right 
socialist splitters meets with resist- 
ance on the part of the working 
class, solidifying it still more and 
rousing it to fortify the unity of its 
ranks. The proponents of peace 
must take full account of the fact 
that without unity in the ranks of the 
working class there can be no unity 
of all the laboring masses in the fight 
for peace and democracy, and against 
the danger of a new world war. 

The movement of the partisans 
of peace, especially at its inception, 
suffered from two incorrect points of 
view on the question of the danger of 
a new war. Some were of the opin- 
ion that a new war was absolutely 
inevitable, that nothing could pre- 
vent it. They proposed to discontinue 
all resistance to the aggressors, to 
submit to fate and thus to doom mil- 
lions of people to annihilation. Others 
believed that the contemporary inter- 
national situation had changed so 
much that there was no basis for a 
new war. This would have meant 
inaction on the part of the masses of 
he people, creating favorable condi- 
tions for the aggressor forces in their 
criminal drive for a new war. Both 
of these viewpoints are unscientific 
ind therefore harmful. 

In order to 
bility of 


transform the possi- 
iverting a new war into an 
actuality and pore peace it is 
vital to strengthen and expand the 


movement of the naling of peace. 
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In the final analysis, the fate of the 
world depends on the activity of the 
masses of the people. “. . . a wide- 
spread campaign for the maintenance 
of peace, as a means of exposing the 
machinations of the warmongers,” 
Stalin points out, “is now of primary 
importance.” 

One of the most important condi- 
tions for the prevention of a new 
world war and securing the preserva- 
tion of peace is enhancement of the 
power of the Soviet Union which 
heads the mighty front of the fight- 
ers for peace, the multiplication of 
its economic successes and the 
strengthening of its defensive capac- 
ity. In World War II the Soviet 
people, displaying miracles of hero- 
ism, courage and steadfastness in the 


struggle against fascist Germany anj 
imperialist Japan, smashed with js 
armed forces the shock forces of ip 
ternational imperialism and aggre 
sion, thereby saving mankind fron 
fascist enslavement. In the presen 
conditions, when over mankind j 
again suspended the danger of a nes 
world war and aggression by tk 
imperialists of the United States, th 
eyes of all peace-loving people a 
turned towards the Soviet Unio. 
the bulwark of peace and security 
for all peoples. 


The peoples fighting for peace my | 


rest assured, as Stalin stated, that tk 
Soviet Union “will continue in th 
future, as well, unswervingly to pu- 
sue a policy of averting war ai 
preserving peace.” 
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On Independent Political Action 


By Gus Hall 


[The following selection 1s from 
the political report rendered by Com- 
rade Gus Hall to the 15th National 
Convention of the Communist Party, 
in December, 1950. We publish this 
section of the report because tt con- 
tinues, with undiminished freshness 
and vigor, to offer our Party and 
the labor and progressive movements 
a basic orientation toward independ- 
ent political action in the impending 
elections of 1952. 

Gus Hall, now in a Federal prison, 
has just been found “guilty” on an ad- 
ditional frameup charge of “contempt 
of court.” This is a further outrageous 
act of vindictive persecution against 
our beloved Comrade Hall, ardent 
champion of the cause of Peace, Free- 
dom, and Soctalism—Ed. | 


OnE OF THE poLiTicaL tasks set by 
our 1948 Convention Resolution in 
connection with the presidential elec- 
tion was “to break once and for all 
time the reactionary two-party sys- 
tem of the monopolies.” The Reso- 
lution went further. It said: “The 
formation of this new party (The 
Progressive Party) is of paramount 
historic significance. It marks the 
beginning of the end of the two- 
party system.” 


I do not bring up these quotations 
from our 1948 Resolution only to un- 
derline the obvious. It is hardly 
necessary to say now that life has not 
to date brought about the fulfillment 
of this task. But we do have to look 
into why this was so. What has 
changed? What is there new and 
rising on which to base our policies 
today? 

Before we go into that, it seems 
we must again answer the question: 
Was our policy of support to the 
founding of the Progressive Party 
correct? Even more important—did 
developments justify our support for 
a presidential ticket outside of the 
two old parties? 

Hindsight does not provide any 
reason for revising the estimate that 
our position was basically correct. 
Surely there is no one here who will 
argue that it was possible to give 
any kind of support to either Tru- 
man or Dewey. There was ample 
evidence that broad masses were 
moving away from the two old 
parties, and that the base of the coali- 
tion around F.D.R. was going to 
reform its ranks outside of the two 
old parties. 

Hindsight says it might have been 
wiser for the broad third party forces 
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to find a less rigid and crystallized 
form than a political party, such as 
a presidential ticket for that particu- 
lar election. But the policy was basic- 
ally correct. 


NO MASS BREAKAWAY 


However, we now know that the 
masses who were moving away from 
the two old parties, and large sec- 
tions of those who supported the 
Progressive Party program, had not 
shed their illusions to the extent of 
voting for a third party when the 
showdown came. This was largely 
because wide sections continued to 
be influenced by the “lesser evil” 
myth, a tendency which was fostered 
by the unprecedented demagogy of 
the Truman campaign. 

The masses had not yet learned 
from experience to see through the 
two-party farce, and to recognize the 
need for an independent political 
movement based on the working 
class. The masses did not see the 
Progressive Party as a practical al- 
ternative, and its ticket as one that 
could possibly win the election. “Pro- 
test voting” is not understood or 
practiced by the American electorate. 
Most Americans do not like to cast 
what they consider a “wasted vote.” 
When they go to the polls, they “play 
to win. 

So, the mass breakaway from the 
two old parties did not take place in 
1948—nor in 1949 or 1950. Today we 
find the two old parties betraying 





their mass 


following, while th 
breakaway is made more difficut 
by the more frenzied efforts of the 


Social-Democrats and __ trade-union 
bureaucrats who still peddle th 
“lesser evil” myth. 

The working class, the Negro peo 
ple and the American people gener. 
ally have moved forward on most of 
the important fronts since 1948. Bu 
this movement has not yet expressed 
itself on the electoral front, through 
a breakaway from the two old par 
ties. 

Peace sentiment and the peace 
movements have grown. But the 
have not yet effected a political re 
alignment of forces. 

The national liberation movement 
of the Negro people has matured 
and is entering a new period of mil- 
tant struggle. But it has not yet won 
full suffrage rights and has not dis 
sociated itself from the two old par. 
ties. If there were a broad third 
party in America, there is no ques 
tion that the Negro people would 
actively support it. 

The workers have continued t 
develop militant economic struggles 
in defense of their living standard 
and working conditions. But the So 
cial-Democrats and labor reformist 
are still able to keep the masses oi 
the workers shut up in the two-part) 
corral. 

The farmers too have been devel 
oping some inspiring and militant 
struggles. But they have not yet got 
wise to the two old parties and have 
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not moved toward independent po- 
litical action in alliance with the 
working class and the Negro people. 

There has been a growth of politi- 
cal understanding in the working 
class. But the working class has not 
yet found ways to lead in the build- 
ing of a people’s anti-war, anti- 
monopoly coalition and a political 
movement free from the apron 
strings of Big Business’ two-party 
system. 

Let me give you a very good illus- 
tration of this situation. In the 1950 
elections, a very popular trade-union 
leader in one of our major industrial 
cities ran for office on the Progres- 
sive Party slate. This candidate was 
not only a well-liked unon leader, 
but also a recognized leader of the 
Negro people in his community. His 
district has a large Negro popula- 
tion. It also includes 10,000 workers 
from the industry in which he is a 
union leader, plus thousands of auto 
workers, steel workers, etc. The 
workers have repeatedly shown their 
confidence in this candidate’s lead- 
ership in economic struggle, in the 
struggle for Negro rights, and in 
many other kinds of activity. But 
when the votes were counted, this 
candidate had only 1,000 votes. May- 
be with a better campaign he could 
have tripled his thousand votes. But 
the situation would not have been 
basically changed. 


50 ELECTION RESULTS 


Against that 


background, let us 
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take a look at the results of the 1950 
elections. What are some of the 
general conclusions to be drawn? 

1) In a general sense, the elections 
were a victory for reaction. They 
reflect the advanced stage of the war 
preparations and of Wall Street’s 
war drive. They also reflect the con- 
tinued slow development of an or- 
ganized people’s coalition for peace 
and democracy. 

2) They reflect the slowness of the 
working class to become conscious 
of its historic responsibilities, and to 
understand that these can be ad- 
vanced only if it breaks out of the 
camp of the two-party system which 
is policed by the Social-Democrats 
and other misleaders of labor. 

3) The elections further confirmed 
that the Progressive Party, while 
capable of putting up a great fight, 
a very important and necessary fight, 
is not the mass third party that must 
emerge. This is clear from the fol- 
lowing votes: 

The New York vote was 450,000 
in 1948. In 1950 it was 215,000. 

The Pennsylvania vote was 55,000 
in 1948. In 1950 it was 6,000. 

The Washington vote was 31,000 
in 1948. In 1950 it was 2,000. 

The only exception to this trend 
was in California, where the vote 
was 190,000 in 1948 and the estimated 
Ig50 vote is 

It would be wrong to conclude 
from these figures that the masses 
that followed the third-party move- 
ment in 1948 have come back into 


225,000. 
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the fold of the two old parties. In- 
stead, we must see that even the 
masses who want a third party do 
not at this time see the Progressive 
Party serving this purpose in any 
practical sense. 

There is general agreement that 
the 1950 election was a victory for 
reaction. But when we get down to 
the exact reasons for this estimate, 
there is some confusion. We get the 
confused answer that reaction won 
because the Republicans won, and 
they are the most war-like and reac- 
tionary. Equally confused is the no- 
tion that a Democratic victory would 
somehow have been a defeat for reac- 
tion, and a victory for progress. To 
make confusion worse confounded, 
we hear that there is no difference 
between candidates who ran on eith- 
er ticket—they’re all alike, let’s for- 
get them both. 

For the sake of clarity, let us set 
down a few basic facts. 

1) Both old parties are parties of 
reaction. They are war parties, dedi- 
cated to the service of their masters, 
the ruling class. But even at this 
moment, and although only in very 
rare instances, it is possible to differ- 
entiate some major party candidates 
from others. There are some who 
frequently respond to mass pressure, 
and still have some respect for the 
United States Constitution. They 
take a position against lynching, fa- 
vor poll-tax repeal and an F.E.P.C. 
They go along with the Truman 
war policies and, therefore, could 





not be supported by the peace forces: 
but the pressure of the growin 
strength of the peace movemen; 
would produce favorable changes iy 
their attitudes. As a rule, these cap. 
didates are against Taft-Hartley, th 
McCarran Act, and the Smith Aq 

So in the first place the 1959 ele. 
tions were a victory for reaction be 
cause almost without exception ca. 
didates of this type were defeated 
But in a more basic sense the ée. 
tions were a victory for reaction kx. 
cause they did not result in a bred. 
away from the two old parties. Re 
action won the elections in the earl 
stages of the campaign, because the 
working class failed to find ways w 
express itself independently, and 
organize effective alternatives to : 
vote for the candidates of reaction. 

2) The elections were a victon 
for reaction because a coalition base 
on the working class and the X% 
gro people did not emerge from th 
campaign. And _ because, in cont 
quence, large sections of the Neg 
people especially stayed away fron 
the polls on election day. 

3) The elections were a_ victor 
for reaction because the ruling cla 
was craftily able to capitalize on te 
honest and sincere peace sentiment 
of the people, to take partisan a 
vantage of this sentiment and diver 
it to a large vote for Republica 
candidates. 

4) The elections were a victor 
for reaction because of the gang-4? 
against Congressman Marcantonia 
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whose defeat thus was almost un- 
avoidable. 

5) Finally, reaction won a victory 
because the fact that no crystallized 
broad people’s coalition for peace and 
democracy emerged from the elec- 
tions now makes it more difficult to 
expose effectively the demagogy of 
the reactionaries who were elected. 


NO REACTIONARY SWING 


A second source of confusion is 
the view expressed by those who say 
that the large total vote indicates 
a strong popular swing toward reac- 
tion, a mass swing of support for 
the war drive. Of course, this is un- 
adulterated nonsense. 

It is a serious weakness that the 
masses fell for demagogy. But mil- 
lions of them thought they were 
voting for peace, as best they could. 
It was in Korea that the masses saw 
the greatest danger of a world war, 
and a war with China. The Repub- 
licans very cleverly identified the 
Truman Administration with this 
central danger point, and thus were 
able to capitalize on the peace feel- 
ings of the masses. 

We must conclude that, yes, large 
sections were misled. But they are 
for peace. They will follow the cor- 
rect road in the struggle for peace 
if they get the right leadership. We 
must be able to offer the masses a 
practical alternative, one which they 
see provides a real chance to win 
outside of the two old parties. This 
alternative must correspond to their 
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present level of understanding in the 
arena of political action. 

Some say the elections were a de- 
feat for the trade-union bureaucracy, 
for Social-Democracy. One of our 
district board resolutions declared: 
“Everywhere the workers delivered 
a sharp and bitter rebuke to their 
Right-wing labor leaders. They de 
feated all the candidates of the 
United Labor Committee in the 
working-class wards. The workers 
had their say on election day.” 

Many sins flow from that muddle- 
headed approach—including some 
basic weaknesses in our united-front 
work. When we see that the elec- 
tions represent a gain for reaction, 
how can we reconcile this fact with 
such statements as “the work- 
ers had their say on election day?” 
We cannot rejoice that the working 
class took a misguided step. We 
cannot hail the fact that the workers 
voted for the candidates of reaction 
because they were boxed in by the 
misleaders of labor. On the contrary, 
we have to show the workers that 
they cannot expect to win by follow- 
ing the road of Murray, Reuther, 
and Green. 


PEOPLE NEED LEADERSHIP 


Large sections of the working class 
are beginning to draw some very 
important lessons from the last elec- 
tion campaign. The big lesson is not 
that the trade-union leaders took a 
licking. The lesson is that there must 











be some road that does not lead into 
the blind alley to which the workers 
have been brought by the labor offi- 
cialdom. This is the outlook on 
which we must build, and which we 
must help to expand. 

The working class was not an ac- 
tive participant in the 1950 elections. 
There was no leadership capable of 
moving the workers into the cam- 
paign. Having completely identified 
themselves with the war aims of 
American imperialism and _ sold 
themselves to the worst enemies of 
the working class, the top labor lead- 
ers could hardly be expected to lead 
the workers into political struggle 
against reaction. 

Because of long-standing weak- 
nesses in the field of political action, 
the leaders of the Left-led unions 
did not give effective leadership to 
the working class even in the cities 
where there was a real alternative 
to the candidates of reaction. The 
labor bureaucracy limited itself to 


bombastic statements, competing 
with reaction in Red-baiting and 
warmongering. 


Now all the forces of reaction in 
the labor movement, and anti-labor 
politicians like Taft, are trying to 
make hay out of the election results. 
In states like Ohio and Michigan, 
they are claiming that this election 
proves that the American workers 
will not vote as a class, that labor is 
not and never will be an effective po- 
litical force. 

But what the election results really 
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prove is that the working class cay. 
not be an effective political force yp. 
less and until it has a mind and yj 
of its own, gets itself politically or. 
ganized, and develops honest work. 
ing-class leadership. 


PARTY’S ELECTORAL WORK 


Now let us turn for a moment tp 
the electoral policies and activities of 
our own Party. We have passed 
through a very difficult period. Uni 
a broad peace coalition emerges, up 
til there is a mass breakaway from 
the two old parties, until a new po 
litical alignment and mass people’ 
party crystallizes—until then we ar 
bound to face extremely complicated 
electoral problems. 

I do not think there is any doubt 
that our 1950 elect.on line and gen- 
eral policies were correct. But when 
we say this, we must add that we sul- 
fered from certain elements of rigid- 
ity in applying our policies, and in 
some places from sectarianism as well 
as from Right opportunism. Where 
we were unable to help provide an 
alternative to the candidates of the 
two old parties, our Party sometimes 
failed to find ways to influence the 
masses and to clarify the issues. In 
certain states, because of this, we 
showed symptoms of paralysis. 

In practice, we were not always 
able to bridge the gap between the 
more advanced sections of the masses 
and those that still have deep-seated 
illusions about this or that candi 
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date of the two old parties. I think 
this was the case in the campaigns 
of Lehman in New York and Doug- 
las in California. In both those 
states there were two wrong ten- 
dencies. One said, we can bridge 
this gap only if we give some kind of 
support to the “Fair Deal” candi- 
date. The other said, let’s turn our 
backs on this mess, and go our merry 
way. 

Before and during the primaries, 
we were altogether too timid about 
projecting independent candidates, 
progressive candidates, and Commu- 
nist Party candidates. 


PERSPECTIVES 


What are some of the steps we 
must now take to overcome these 
weaknesses, and give more effective 
mass leadership in the field of inde- 
pendent political action, in the strug- 
gle to build a broad people’s coali- 
tion and broad mass third party? 

Now we need a _ new initiative, 
a bold, broad approach to unfold a 
systematic campaign for a mass third 
party. We must get away from all 
old, narrow concepts of how this 
party is going to emerge. Millions 
of workers, the Negro people, the 
poor farmers, are now drawing basic 
lessons from their experience in the 
1950 elections. We must fire them 
with enthusiasm for a third party. 

At the same time, we must throw 
off all notions that America needs a 
third party simply because three par- 
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ties are better than two. America 
needs a third party whose main base 
is the working class, the poor farm- 
ers, the Negro people. It needs a 
third party that champions the 
rights of these groups in the broadest 
sense—that fights for peace, democ- 
racy, and economic security. Such 
a party cannot be created in a 
smoke-filled room. The initiative 
must come from the broad ranks 
of the workers in the Right-led 
unions, from organizations like 
the N.A.A.C.P., the Farmers Union, 
and other similar groups. 

We must be ready to work with 
coalitions that will launch broad in- 
dependent tickets and candidates. In 
the first place, such tickets should be 
projected around the issues of peace 
and democratic rights. Events of the 
recent past have made it plain 
that, as the peace movement grows, 
possibilities for broad tickets and can- 
didates will increase tremendously. 
Peace tickets and peace candidates 
can become an important medium for 
new realignments in our country’s 
political life. 

But peace, while being the key 
and decisive issue, is not necessarily 
the only starting point for coalitions 
that will put forward independent 
tickets and candidates. In some cities 
the issue may be “clean government,” 
housing or schools. Widespread dis- 
gust with crime and corruption can 
provide the base around which such 
coalitions can be built. 

We must help build and join 
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united electoral fronts on these and 
similar issues even where they are 
not yet ready to support a peace pol- 
icy. At the same time, we must seek 
to lead these movements to the strug- 
gle for peace and must combat all 
efforts to make these united fronts 
support war policies, or war candi- 
dates, or both. 

In this situation, we must put new 
meaning into the idea of labor candi- 
dates. There is a new ferment in 
the ranks of the working class, a 
new sentiment for putting forward 
broad labor coalition candidates. We 
must break with all ideas that only 
a candidate from one of the profes- 
sions can win wide support. 

Some, but not enough, headway 
has been made in nominating and 
electing Negro candidates to office. 
The election of Negro candidates 
must measure up to the new level 
of the Negro people’s liberation strug- 
gle. In most of our country’s basic 
industrial cities, independent tickets 
of labor, the Negro people and the 
national groups make a winning 
combination. 

In the same sense, we must more 
boldly project the idea of youth and 
women candidates. 

The Draft Resolution calls for 


work in P.A.C. and L.L.P.E. We 
must help these organizations take up 
struggles around specific issues in 
the shops, in the fight for peace and 
against the effects of the war econ- 
omy. We must help them become 
the political voice of the rank-and- 


file workers, and to take their firg 
steps on the road to independent 
political action, toward the building 
of a third party. 


ELECTORAL COALITIONS 


We must overcome the state of 
affairs that finds us working in 
united-front movements and coal 
tions, getting along fine until we ge 
to the point of political action. Then 
comes election time—and usually the 
parting of the ways. We must find 
the programs, candidates, forms and 
avenues of electoral expression tha 
will enable these united front coal 
tions and movements to continue and 
grow through election campaigns. kt 
is with this in mind that we mus 
shape our policy toward candidates 
running on major party tickets 
Whatever the level of electoral un- 
derstanding in a coalition of which 
we are a part, we must not cut our 
selves off from the masses simply 
because they are not yet ready to 
give advaaced electoral expression to 
their aspirations. Equally, we mus 
under no circumstances allow our 
selves to be drawn into direct or it 
direct support of war policies and 
candidates, but must always strive to 
lead these movements and organizé- 
tions in the direction of struggle for 
peace. We must remember that the 
struggle for peace has become the 
major force working for political and 
electoral realignments favorable t 
the camp of peace and democracy ia 
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the United States. 

The Progressive Party has not de- 
veloped into a mass third party. But 
that obvious fact must not give rise 
to any idea that it has outlived its 
usefulness, and that we need not 
worry about helping to build it. Even 
in the last elections, the Progressive 
Party broke through in many places 
where all other avenues were closed. 
The Progressive Party can grow, and 
it should grow. Despite its small nu- 
merical size, it has a very important 
role to play in our country’s political 
life. This is especially true in states 
like New York and California, where 
it has substantial mass support. 

In this situation, we shall be able to 
apply our policy with less hesitation 
and more skill if we learn to see that 
electoral activities are not something 
special and separate. On the contrary, 
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they are an expression of the united 
front, of coalition struggle for peace, 
democratic rights, and the defense of 
the workers’ living standards. Candi- 
dates and tickets must reflect these 
year-round struggles, and come for- 
ward as a result of their contribution 
to mass activities. It is these strug- 
gles, and the level on which they are 
waged, which must determine the 
forms of electoral expression. 

Yes, comrades, we face many tough 
problems, But we would not be 
Marxists if we saw only the difficul- 
ties. We must also see that the great 
and growing possibilities for build- 
ing a broad mass people’s anti-war 
and anti-monopoly coalition will very 
quickly reflect themselves in the elec- 
toral field. An independent peace 
ticket in 1952 is definitely in the 
cards. 












By William L. Patterson 


[We present the text of the im- 
portant address delivered at a public 
meeting held at the Riverside Plaza 
Hotel in New York City on Novem- 
ber 12, 1951, by William L. Patterson, 
National Executive Secretary of the 
Civil Rights Congress, on the occa- 
sion of the publication of the book, 
We Charge Genocide—The Crime 
of Government Against the Negro 
People. William L. Patterson, stal- 
wart fighter for Negro rights and the 
democratic liberties of the entire 
American people, himself has been 
marked out for victimization by the 
Dixtecratic-minded Un-American 
Committee, and faces trial in January 
on the frame-up charge of “con- 
tempt” of Congress—Ed. | 


We Charge Genocide! 

We speak here tonight conscious 
of a tremendous responsibility to our 
country and progressive mankind, as 
we give to the world a record of the 
crimes of the government of the 
United States of America against its 
own nationals, the 15,000,000 of Ne- 
gro Americans. This is a matter of 
supreme importance, both insofar as 
our domestic affairs and our foreign 
relations are concerned. Our charge 
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assumes monumental significance, in 
view of the fact that the diplomat 
representatives of those who ar 
guilty of the murder of thousands 
of innocent Negro men and women, 
and of the merciless exploitation of 
millions more, are now most vigor- 
ously arguing their right to moral 
leadership of the world. We are sat 
isfied that if this petition, which we 
have thoroughly documented, reaches 
the eyes of the progressive peoples 
of the world, it will help to change 
the course of history. The cours 
of genocide in the United States 
must, if continued, lead inevitably 
to fascism at home, for its reaction 
upon the constitutional guarantees 
of white Americans is fatal; and it 
must lead to World War III, for the 
internal relations of a government 
toward its own citizens determines 
the direction of its foreign policies 


GENOCIDE’S DEADLY PARALLEL 


In this book we cite crimes com 
mitted by this government. We prove 
the commission of these crimes. We 
charge that these monstrous crimes 
contain the germs of fascism and wat 
no less than did the genocidal 
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crimes of the Nazis against the Jew- 
ish people of Germany and of East- 
ern Europe. We reveal the fact that, 
in the U.S.A., genocide has a deadly 
parallel in the history of Hitler’s 
Germany. We realize all too well 
that if this book is to be a weapon 
against war and American fascism, 
we must issue it now, before those 
who use the unconstitutional Smith 
Act and the McCarran Law to de- 
stroy the Bill of Rights, can block 
all open channels to the American 
people and the progressive world. 
Time at this moment runs against 
progressive Americans, for there are 
those here who plot a monstrous 
provocation against peace and democ- 
racy. 

The world cannot survive a repe- 
tition of that malignant and devas- 
tating anti-Semitism by which Hit- 
ler paved the way to the Second 
World War. Yet inherent in the 
present status of the Negro in the 
US.A. are all of the horrors that 
befell world Jewry and mankind. 

Those men are still in power in 
the U.S.A. who helped lift Hitler 
into the Germany Chancellory. They 
have turned against American citi- 
zens as their Hitler turned his ha- 
tred against Germans—the Jewish 
Germans. Their mounting terror 
against the Negro people knows no 
limits. It is an inseparable part of 
the “cold war” they have launched 
and of the Third World War they 
contemplate. Officials of govern- 
ment and such national magazines 
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as Collier’s already brag with awful 
bravado of this war to come. We 
contend that the wanton murder of 
Negroes has been a dress rehearsal 
for the murder of Koreans and Chi- 
nese. 

The gasoline-jellied bombs dropped 
in Korea, the ever-present threat to 
use the atomic bomb there, prove 
that racism is an export commodity 
to be forced upon colored peoples. 
Long have Negro Americans under- 
stood this truism. Now they call 
upon progressive white Americans 
to heed their warning, for the conse- 
quences otherwise are too terrible 
to contemplate. 


A BILL OF PARTICULARS 


This bill of particulars, We Charge 
GENOCIDE, is the documented 
story of the frame-up of thousands 
of innocent Negroes; of the attempt 
to stamp the brand of criminality 
on Negro youth; of packed lily-white 
juries; of the intimidation of law- 
yers and witnesses; of police brutal- 
ity and murder, legal lynching, Ku 
Klux Klan and mob violence; of 
racist laws enforced by city, state and 
Federal officials and courts; of de- 
nial of the vote, Jim-Crow in employ- 
ment, the ghetto system, premature 
death and malnutrition and prevent- 
able diseases; of the imposition of 
colonial-like relations in the Black 
Belt, segregation in and denial of 
education, and of Jim-Crow in de- 
partments of government and the 
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armed forces. But this remarkable 
document is also the true story of a 
terrible attack upon the moral and 
religious sensibilities of white Amer- 
icans. 

This is genocide. It was con- 
demned by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations in its Con- 
vention on Genocide in 1948. But 
genocide is an American way of 
life—the way of the masterclass, of 
the so-called “respectable people.” 

Is it any wonder that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has not ratified the Conven- 
tion on Genocide? The rulers of the 
U.S. use the U.N.’s name to sanc- 
tion their bloody deeds in Korea; yet 
they will not endorse the U.N.’s Con- 
vention on Genocide. But since the 
Convention has already been ratified 
by the required number of nations, 
the U.S. is legally bound to observe 
its provisions—even without signing. 
That is why we will carry this record 
of genocide by the U.S. Government 
to Paris and to the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations. 


THE BLOODY ROAD 


Follow the road of terror, lynch- 
ing, Jim-Crow discrimination that 
runs from Scottsboro, Alabama, and 
the attempted murder of Haywood 
Patterson and eight other innocent 
black youths, to Cicero, Illinois, and 
the crime of that Northern state 
against Harvey Clark, a Negro seek- 
ing to free his family from the evils 
of ghetto life. You will find it strewn 


with the maimed, tortured, and dead 
bodies of innumerable innocent Ne 
gro victims. The old Southern lync. 
ing-bees have now given place ty 
new forms of violence that can be 
introduced everywhere. These forms 
of legal lynching conceal both the 
intensification of the terror agains 
the Negro people, the desperation of 
those who incite and sanction it, and 
the moral degeneracy of those whe 
passively condone these horrors. 

I ask you to consider these new 
acts of terror committed in the pas 
few years. Ask yourself what is th 
political significance of this? Wher 
is its profit? What is its moral con. 
tent? There are: 

The savage pogroms of Colum 
bia, Tennessee; Monroe, Georgis; 
Groveland, Florida; Peekskill, New 
York; the cases of the Martinsvilk 
Seven, Willie McGee, Edward 
Honeycutt, Milton Lewis Wilson 
Rosa Lee Ingram, and her two cou 
ageous sons, the Trenton Six, Rober 
Mallard, Maceo Spines, Isaac Wood. 
ward, John Derrick, Robert Kell 
and his mother, Clyde Brown, th 
Groveland Two—one of them foul) 
murdered and one shot by a lynch 
crazed sheriff—Wesley Robert Well, 
Jerry Newson, Theodore Jordan 
Fletcher Bills, Bayard Jenkin 
George Claybon; the case of tha 
great champion of peace, Dr. Wi 
liam E. B. Du Bois won by the peo 
ple’s will to peace; my own case, the 
arrest and imprisonment of Benj 
min J. Davis Jr., the projected frame: 
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ups of Pettis Perry and Claudia Jones; 
the insults thrown into the face of 
that great Negro artist, Josephine 
Baker, in a club frequented by J. Ed- 
gar Hoover of the F.B.I.; the attempt 
to murder Paul Robeson at Peeks- 
kill, and the State Department’s can- 
cellation of his passport so that the 
world might not hear from his lips 
the story of the crimes of govern- 
ment against his people in his na- 
tive land. What a commentary on the 
morality of the rulers of these United 
States! 


HOME-GROWN 
“OPERATION-KILLER” 


The crimes recorded in We Charge 
GENOCIDE warn of a future of un- 
told greater horrors. We must seri- 
ously study this situation. Here is the 
home-grown “Operation Killer.” We 
must challenge this Operation Killer 
with deathless courage, if it is not to 
lead direct to fascism. This picture 
presents monopoly’s way of life—and 
death. It is called “American,” but 
has no relation to the interests, as- 
pirations or the demands of the 
people. Those who by their terrible 
deeds have drawn this picture, daily 
speak of a “free world” and declare 
their worthiness for moral and _po- 
litical leadership. We say to the 
American people as a whole that a4 
people which oppress another cannot 
itself be freel The rulers of the 
US.A. operate against the national 
interest and against the people. Op- 
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eration Killer cannot be reconciled 
with Operation Freedom. Which 
side are you on? 

We speak of the crimes of men 
controlling the administrative, judi- 
cial and legislative branches of city, 
state and Federal governments. 
These men possess great power. 
How do they use it? Deliberately, 
and in concert, they use it today in 
such a manner as to threaten the se- 
curity of progressive mankind. 


GENOCIDE—NURTURED 
IN SLAVERY 


Lynch intriguers are not new 
among the rulers of America. They 
are the logical product of the biparti- 
san betrayal in 1877 of our Civil War 
waged to end slavery, and the theo 
ries of white superiority with which 
the master class sought morally to 
justify slaveeconomy. Lyrch in- 
triguers are seekers of easy profits. 
Their racist theories are remnants of 
slavery, now grown and cultivated 
by the monopolists in their schools 
and churches. Swollen, like a giant 
octopus, these vicious theories have 
reached national proportions. The be- 
draggled flag of the Confederate 
slave oligarchy is now flown North, 
East, and West, as well as South. 
It heralds the victory of racist 
thought through the leadership of 
today’s finance oligarchy. And those 
who fly it today are worse than those 
who first made this flag the symbol 
of their racist program. 
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Rampant chauvinism and atomic 
militarism are now added to racism. 
This way of life dictates and deter- 
mines that the dominant clique in the 
U.S.A. shall attempt in the Far East 
the task they assigned to Hitler. 
These men have so taken over Hit- 
ler’s philosophy, his language, his 
program of murder and rapine, that 
the myths he spewed of the glories 
of war and the sureness of victory 
are now being peddled by them and 
their spokesmen. These men fear 
and hate the people. They hear the 
freedom cries of the exploited and 
oppressed masses of the world and 
they are afraid. Thus alone can we 
account for their Smith Act and their 
McCarran Law and this Korean war. 

They fear an end in the Near and 
Far East of the evils of landlordism, 
poverty, disease and ignorance they 
have caused to persist at home. For 
the Eastern peoples are heroically 
rising everywhere, moved by the 
spirit of free nationalism that is cir- 
cling the globe. There are untold 
billions to be gained through Jim- 
Crowism and segregation enforced 
by lynch justice at home. But there 
are added billions to be drained from 
the blood of the more than a billion 
dominated colored people in the East. 
War, for the rulers of the U.S.A., is 
but an enlargement of legal and il- 
legal lynching. There are untold 
sums of money in both. The men 
who rule America are trying to sell 
war as the only means of protecting 
and extending their “American way 


of life.” But the people want peace 
What a glorious victory the people 
have won in the freeing of Dr. Wil 
liam E. B. Du Bois and his cl. 


leagues! 
HOW WILL THE U.N. ACT? 


This record of crimes we now 
submit to the United Nations. It ha 
declared against genocide. How wil 
it act? We believe that the respons: 
bility to end the misery of ghetto 
life and the inhuman practices of the 
white supremacists does not lie with 
progressive Americans alone. Its ma: 
ignant and dehumanizing effects ex 
tend beyond this country. No people 
can afford to compromise with thos 
social forces that follow the cours 
of Hitler—not even the people o 
Western Europe—and not even for 
the dollars of the Marshall Plan and 
the threats of an American boycott 
The American people will not be: 
party to that blackmail threat. The 
U.N. Convention on Genocide opeas 
the door for us to appeal for this 
international solidarity which ca 
and must be achieved. It opens the 
door for progressive Americans 
express their willingness to form : 
partnership with progressive Eure 
peans and Asians, based on mutu 
respect and devotion to the cause « 
democracy and peace. 

We have read the 
which Nazism was repudiated in th 
treaties that were written after the 
crushing of Hitler. We read them 
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again in every provision of the 
United Nations Charter. If the U.N. 
will not entertain our petition, that 
will be proof of its domination by 
those whose deeds we protest here. If 
the United Nations will not judge 
the U.S. Government by this record, 
then by this record the U.N. must 
stand adjudged. 


“GRADUALISM” AND DEATH 


We believe that white Americans 
who claim to be liberals can no long- 
er argue the bankrupt and immoral 
theory of gradualism. It is no an- 
swer to the petitions of Negroes de- 
manding their constitutional rights. 
The road marked “gradualism” leads 
down a blind alley ending in a bot- 
tomless pit, a well of moral infamy 
and death. The Dixiecrats openly 
serve to expose the falseness of the 
theory of gradualism. 

The present status of the Negro 
people in this country could be little 
worse. It is branded with indignity. 
Its sons and daughters are marked 
for premature death. This people 
has in the halls of Congress been 
labelled “black — sons-of-bitches.” 
Herein lies undeniable proof of the 
correctness of our conclusion: this 
evil way of life, spawned in slavery, 
must end now—if fascism in_ its 
American form is to be destroyed 
and a people's democracy accepted 
and achieved, 

The Negro people has reached the 
end of its endurance. It neither can 
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nor is it willing longer to accept this 
brutality that leads to utter annihila- 
tion. But it well knows that it can- 
not go far alone. 

The Negro people has responsibili- 
ties to itself, to the America with 
which it is identified by blood and 
sweat and tears, and responsibilities 
to all progressive mankind. These it 
will not waive. It was not false to 
them in 1776. Its role was decisive 
in 1865 when the Confederate flag 
went down. It will be as true today 
when the slavocrat Confederate flag 
is flaunted again while the banners 
of world democracy fly higher and 
higher. Already, the Negro people 
is rallying its sons and daughters in 
the ranks of labor for leadership in 
the struggles ahead. The National 
Negro Labor Council is the organ- 
ized expression of the basic core of 
the Negro people. It has issued a 
call to white labor to join in this 
struggle for the Bill of Rights and 
the 14th and 15th Amendments to 
the United States Constitution. 


WHO IS DISLOYAL? 


We have said that each branch 
of this government acts in concert 
with the others to maintain a fright- 
ful, genocidal way of life. Are we 
disloyal when we say this and offer 
irrefutable proof? If so, to whom 
are we disloyal? When has there 
been a moment since Reconstruction 
when the Administrative branch of 
Government could not have ended 
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Jim-Crow and segregation in its 
various departments and in the 
armed forces, if it so desired? There 
has never been a time when a Presi- 
dent of the United States could not 
have directed the Department of 
Justice, so-called, to move for the out- 
lawing of the Ku Klux Klan and 
other terrorist organizations. Who 
can deny this? Is it disloyal to our 
country to state this? 

The Legislative branch of Govern- 
ment which created the un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee and uses it 
illegally as a weapon of terror against 
the progressives of this land, could 
long ago have created and legally 
used a Committee against the vio- 
lators of the 14th and 15th Amend- 
ments and the Bill of Rights. But 
for most of the legislators, these 14th 
and 15th Amendments have long 
since become a scrap of paper. 

An_ Attorney-General recently 
sought to excuse the failure of the 
Department of Justice to defend the 
lives and property of Negroes, with 
the lie that the Department of Justice 
had no power to act. It, of course, 
has that power in the Federal Civil 
Rights Law of 1873. But the Legisla- 
tive branch of Government could 
have thrust the words down his 
throat by passing constitutionally 
sound, enabling acts to enforce the 
14th and 15th Amendments. Instead, 
it passed the unconstitutional Smith 
Act, the McCarran Law, and the in- 
famous Taft-Hartley measure in the 
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interest of reaction and of curbiny 
the people and defeating their desi: 
to protect democracy. 


THE COURT EVADES 


Time after time the Suprem 
Court has had before it issues tha 
touched upon the fundamental righs 
of Negroes and of labor, thus shoy. 
ing their inseparable relationship. h 
tearful expectancy, Negro mothes, 
fathers, wives and children waited in 
vain for the judgment that shoul 
have returned their innocent you 
men to their homes. The court @- 
ways evades basic issues of the peo 
ple. When the frame-up of blad 
men was obvious and the court couli 
have saved them from legal lynd 
ing with a word of dismissal, if it 
entertained the appeal at all, & 
United States Supreme Court bi 
always remanded such cases for rt 
trial before the lynchers’ tribunal ¢ 
death. This was true of Scottsbor 
more fatally true of the Martinsvilt 
Seven and Willie McGee, and nor 
of the Groveland victims. 

What a terrible crime is this mw 
der of an innocent man by a shen 
who had his victim handed back 
him by a pliant and subservient US 
Supreme Court! How deep the cm 
cer of moral degeneracy when th 
sheriff is freed by a jury of his pee 
because he only killed a Negro! 

No branch of government hase 
sought to check another’s violatit 
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of the constitutional liberties and in- 
alienable rights of a black citizen. 
And since 1877 both Republican and 
Democratic parties have controlled 
our government. The differences in 
their treatment of the petitions of 
Negroes for a redress of grievances 
have been only in degree, and these 
exceedingly slight. Both have made 
mockery of the fundamental rights 
of Negro citizens. 


BIPARTISAN GUILT 


Bipartisanism has been a major 
feature of the crimes of government 
against the Negro people. It was 
through a bipartisan compromise that 
the democratic Reconstruction gov- 
ernments of the once rebel states, a 
product of a revolution for freedom, 
were destroyed. They were the only 
governments “of the people, by the 
people and for the people” that this 
country has ever known. Lincoln 
would have appreciated this historic 
truth and seen in them an inde- 
structible safeguard for democracy. 
But this compromise of 1877 restored 
the slave landlords to power in the 
South. The remnants of the slave 
oligarchy in power in Dixie have 
since secured permanent places for 
themselves in Congress through the 
exercise of terror and that infamous 
poll-tax system which both parties 
endorse and could end—monopoly 
being willing. These Dixie dema- 
gogues use the filibuster to strangle 
every measure intended to extend 
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democratic procedure or guarantee 
respect for human dignity. Their 
subversive actions have bipartisan ac- 
ceptance. 

Now, the center of direction and 
control of racist reaction has shifted 
from the South to the North. The 
South still leads in the commission 
of acts of legal terror and mob vio- 
lence, but only by a slender margin. 
The battle flag of the Confederacy 
flies wherever the agents of Ameri- 
can reaction dominate, even over 
hills captured by Americans, called 
“U.N. forces,” fighting in Korea, 
where the Chinese and the Koreans 
are referred to by racist epithets, as 
are the Negro troops themselves, 
fighting under Confederate Jim- 
Crow ideology, if not a Dixie flag. 


CRIME OF THE ECONOMIC 
ROYALISTS 


The petition we present in behalf 
of the Negro people and progressive 
Americans exposes and indicts the 
owners of the economic wealth of the 
United States, and the corrupt poli- 
ticians they and their Costello and 
Pendergast-like gangsters have placed 
in power in government. It weakens 
the drive of these men toward war. 
However, this petition while ad- 
dressed to the United Nations, does 
not absolve progressive Americans of 
the great responsibility to themselves 
and mankind to raise the fight here 
against genocide to levels never 
reached before. It does not excuse 
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passivity and indifference. Perhaps 
what we can do will spare us neither 
war nor fascism. But since neither 
are inevitable, both can be stopped 
by the struggle waged against those 
whose policy breeds war and fascism. 
Let us rally for the struggle all who 
are not hopelessly corrupted. 

We have traced the deliberate and 
calculated ruthlessness of these men 
in government. We have traced their 
planned use of the institutions of 
government as weapons of terror 
against Negro Americans and now 
against militant and progressive 
whites. We disclose their conspiracy 
of government, a conspiracy in which 
every branch of government is in- 
volved. The conspirators do not come 
from the ranks of America’s exploited 
and oppressed white men, women 
and youth. The conspirators are the 
policy-makers, the actual rulers, of 
America. 


GENOCIDE IS A PATTERN 


Where we have shown individual 
barbarities in the book it is not for 
the purpose of placing emphasis there. 
This picture must be seen as a whole. 
By their number, their similarity 
and scope, we have shown that these 
crimes could have occurred only 
where there exists a policy of govern- 
ment which demands terror to insure 
the enforcement of a criminal way of 
life. The cases, though individual, 
are not isolated. They are parts of 
a pattern, a terrible pattern of geno- 
cide. 





The book We Charge GEN0. 
CIDE—The Crime of Governmey 
Against the Negro People! difter 
in a basic way from the Black Bod 
of Nazi Atrocities Against the Jey. 
ish People. That book was writs 
after the Second World War wha 
some few of the Nazi leaders y 
before the court at Nuremberg. Th 
bloody deeds had been done. Wi 
Charge GENOCIDE is written 
fore the monsters we condemn hay 
been able to launch their Thi 
World War. Our petition carries; 
warning which, if heeded, can spar 
us the immeasurable horrors of thz 
war. 

We ask that the men in control ¢ 
the government of the United Stats 
face the charge of Genocide as & 
fined by the Convention on Geno 
cide of the United Nations and & 
answerable to the law. They are nx 
yet too powerful to escape the cons. 
quences of their crimes. The securiy 
of today demands a reckoning v 
day. 


TERROR UNCONFINED 


For the masses of Negro worker 
and farmers of the South, this hom 
land is becoming a vast tortur 
chamber. The rantings of depraved 
and cowardly Dixiecrats match tk 
fith spewed from the mouth of any 
Nazi. Do not believe that their te: 
ror will be confined to the Sout 
or that the victims will be only Ne 
groes. 
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It is true that reaction in our —_ 
try has bought some Negro ag = 
women. For money and a title these 
Negro hirelings will travel the wide 
world over preaching the glories of 
this blood-thirsty dollar-democracy. 
But the proof here will overwhelm 
these agents of the lynchers and give 
the lie to their statements. — 
Our defense of constitutional lib- 
erties, civil and human rights, must 
be based upon the undying love of the 
vast majority of the American peo- 
ple, Negro and white, for the magni- 
fcent documents that are our heri- 
tage. We must strive untiringly to 
create a united front of action de- 
fending every victim of social and 
political persecution. We must not 
forget our obligations to victims in 
the American hemisphere of the re- 
pressive programs our rulers are ex- 
porting. The police, whose early- 
morning raids have broken peaceful 
sleep in hundreds of homes in the 
U.S.A. now have the power to arrest 
indiscriminately, citizens of the 
US.A, in Mexica, Cuba and per- 
haps elsewhere whom the thought- 
controllers want at home. For men 
and women here or in other nations 
how to remain silent is to take a con- 
senting part in these crimes. 
Even if we have not yet achieved 
that “government of the people” of 
which the immortal Lincoln spoke, 
there are victories which the united 
power of the people in struggle can 
win today. 

* Full and complete equal op- 
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portunity and rights for all minor- 
ity groups regardless of race, na- 
tionality, creed, color or political 
affiliation can be won. 

e The Ku Klux Klan and all 
other terrorist gangs can be out- 
lawed. 

e The spewing of racist filth 
and anti-Semitism can be made a 
crime against the people. 

e Fair Employment Practices 
can be made a law assuring the 
stability of the right to work. 

e The inviolability of dwelling 
can be enforced. The ghetto sys- 
tem can be destroyed and all re- 
strictions on residence based on 
color, creed, nationality or politi- 
cal belief ended by law. 

e Jim-Crow and _ segregation 
can be rooted out of every branch 
and department of government, 
and the practice of either made 
punishable by law. 

e Lynching can be made a 
crime against the Federal Govern- 
ment, with death the punishment. 

e The poll tax system can be 
abolished. 

e The Dixiecrat weapon of the 
filibuster can be destroyed, and 
progressive legislation passed in 
Congress. 

With these and other changes ac- 
complished, our government would 


begin to reflect the will of the peo- 
ple. 


TOWARD UNITY IN STRUGGLE 


We are calling upon the U.N. to 
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act favorably on this petition. But 
regardless of the outcome, these are 
a few of the conditions for which we 
fight. The thinking of the white 
supremacist has sunk deep into the 
minds of white Americans. Its effect 
upon the thinking of even Negro men 
and women has been extremely 
harmful. But the victims of geno- 
cide, both white and black, can find 
unity in struggle. The battle against 
the racists is being mounted every- 
where. Victories on a world scale 
have already been won. We face the 
last great bastion of the enemy of 
mankind. It, too, is not impregnable. 

We Charge Genocide! And we 
dedicate ourselves to the task of 
wiping it out! 

This country is too small to hold 


both the formulators and bree 
of lynch justice and white suprer 
acy and those who fight for a pe, 
ple’s democracy. The blood of 
thousands of black victims of lynct 
ing and of inspired mob viokn 
cries out aloud to us: “Put an end y 
these evil ways! Bring justice aj 
democracy to America!” 


From the dead lips of Samy 
Shepard of Groveland, Florik 
comes the call that justice be dox 
that his death be avenged. Samy) 
Shepard, though dead, calls aly: 
for an end to these terrible crim: 
in the name of peace and demu. 
racy. 


We will carry on to victor 
people’s victory and a people's pea 
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By Harris Young 


Wuat course will labor follow in 
the 1952 elections? The dominant 
official position, like that of 1948, is 
still marking time to see whom the 
two old parties of capitalism will 
nominate on the assumption that 
working people have no choice but 
to vote for one of the two. 

But much has happened since Tru- 
man’s re-election in 1948. The labor 
movement and the working class in 
general have learned much from the 
experience of the past three years. In 
this article we shall note some of the 
changes that have taken place in the 
country and the influences they may 
have upon the role of the labor move- 
ment in the coming presidential elec- 
tions. 


THE SITUATION IN 1948 


When Truman ran for re-election 
in 1948 his “cold war” program was 
still at an early stage and illusions 
concerning his “peaceful” intentions 
were still strong. The Marshall Plan 
was in its first year. False propa- 
ganda on its objectives, like the state- 
ment of Philip Murray at the CIO's 
1947 Boston convention that it was a 
plan to “feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked and shelter the homeless and 
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give medicine to the sick,” still in- 
fluenced the thinking of many work- 
ers. 

The full economic consequences of 
the shift to an armament-building 
economy were not yet perceived by 
the workers. The issue was not yet a 
choice between guns or butter. The 
arms budget, although big, was only 
a fraction of the present outlay that 
eats up more than 70 percent of a 
budget that is almost up to wartime 
levels. We were then in an early stage 
of an economic crisis and mounting 
unemployment. Some sections of the 
workers even looked with favor to a 
buildup of a war economy as a prop 
for declining industries and employ- 
ment. 

Hopes were also strong in Tru- 
man and the Democratic Party for 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law. 
Some labor leaders at least enter- 
tained the belief that with Truman 
in the White House, labor needn’t 
worry too much on stringent applica- 
tion of the law. 

Illusions were also strong concern- 
ing Truman’s rosy promises on civil 
rights and an FEPC. The widely 
publicized civil rights report of the 
President’s Commission was still 


fresh in the minds of the Negro peo- 
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ple when they voted for Truman by 
overwhelming majorities. 

Also, Truman’s “welfare” program 
still looked attractive. Its exclusion 
by a full-blown war economy in 
peace time, was not anticipated by 
many. Thus it was, with Truman’s 
eleventh-hour all-out demagogy still 
ringing in his ears, that Murray said 
as he opened the CIO convention in 
Portland two weeks after the -elec- 
tion: “We put all our might and our 
effort together with the expenditure 
of legitimate monies toward the elec- 
tion of President Truman and a 
liberal Congress: and we won! The 
people won! Thank God for that.” 

George Meany, secretary-treasurer 
of the A. F. of L. who was as en- 
thusiastic over the “victory” in 1948 
as Murray was, stated at the A. F. of 
L. convention held this fall in San 
Francisco that labor’s stock was never 
so low in Washington as it is now. 
“We heard it so often said that labor 
had won,” he went on, “that I am 
afraid a lot of us were convinced we 
had done it all along.” 

He gave an indication of the kind 
of response the A. F. of L.’s political 
arm was getting in its frantic appeals 
for two dollars a member: only 
$592,922 in 1950 from its 8,000,000 
members. 


THE CHANGE SINCE 1948 


The most obvious change since 
Truman’s re-tlection has been 


brought about by a year and a half 
of war in Korea, with its officially 


acknowledged casualty list of Ame. 
icans already beyond 100,00, Th 
myth that Truman is for peace be 
been shattered. The arms indus 
has become a Frankenstein with ’ 
insatiable maw. A wage freeze hy 
been put into effect, although pric 
control is a mockery and the Wage 
dollar is already below 50 cents in 
terms of its pre-war purchasing poy. 
er. Two tax increases were slappy 
on the pay envelope and more ¢ 
the same is promised. 

While wages lag even behind ty 
government’s cost-of-living nds, 
profits continue to run at a rate twe 
that of the peak wartime annual ti 
This is indeed a gilded age for ty 
war profiteers, with a total of 
billion in war contracts awarded in 
16 months after Korea and billion 
more in the form of arms aid to a. 
laborators of Wall Street abroad. 

The workers are also beginning 
to learn the truth of the Mart 
Plan, now nearing the end of tx 
four-year stretch set for it. Even ty 
labor leaders who worked so hard» 
tie the unions to it, are returnig 
from Europe with sad reports on tt 
results. It should be remember 
that it was through the claim ta 
the Marshall Plan would “feed t 
hungry” and “strengthen democracy’ 
in Western Europe, that the tat 
unions were seduced into hitchiy 
onto the war chariot and the Dem 
cratic Party’s political machine. 

It was in the drive for support d 
the Marshall Plan that the CIO ws 
split and many unions were expelled 
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raided and in some cases smashed at 
the cost of many millions of dollars. 

The labor leaders who of late have 
been so critical of the Marshall Plan 
and its application, and of the fascist 
fruits it is producing in Europe, still 
have not reversed their basic position. 
They are pressing for some window 
dressing in the program, in the be- 
lief that this may help them revive 
illusions in the war policy among 
the workers. In the meantime, the 
reports brought from Europe by 
CLO. and A. F. of L. leaders have 
confirmed for the workers how cor- 
rect the Left-progressives were when 
they refused to back the Marshall 
Plan. Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers’ President Jacob Potofsky, also 
head of the C.J.O.’s international 
affairs committee, said of what he 
saw in Europe: 


The rich are getting richer and the 
poor are getting poorer. This accounts 
for the growing number of Commu- 
nists in France and Italy where we 
have poured millions of ECA money. 

We are hurting the morale of the 
free nations. They can’t understand 
why a democracy like ours should 
make combinations with autocracies 
like Franco-Spain. 


As far back as August, 1950, John 
Livingston, heading a U.A.W.-C.LO. 
delegation in Europe, told newsmen: 
“The Marshall Plan is a miserable 
failure as far as the common man is 
concerned.” 

The sharpest criticism of the Mar- 
shall Plan and of the Truman Ad- 


ministration, came from the platform 
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of the A. F. of L.’s convention. 
Charles MacGowan, head of the 
Boilermakers and an A. F. of L. vice- 
president, on his return from Europe, 
said of the West European benefici- 
aries of the Marshall Plan: “. . . in- 
stead of improving the condition of 
the workers as a part of the Marshall 
Plan aid program, they have estab 
lished their iniquitous cartels.” 

As to the role of “labor” in this 
program through E.C.A. “labor at- 
tachés,” of which the A. F. of L. and 
C.I.O. leaders were very boastful, 
MacGowan said: “I found their 
spirits low. They feel that they are 
practically useless because of this 
policy of not being consulted at least 
in an advisory capacity.” 

MacGowan’s comment was typical 
of what George M. Harrison of the 
Railway Clerks and other A. F. of L. 
leaders reported. They all rational- 
ized that things would have been 
better if the “original purposes” of 
the Marshall Plan had not been for- 
gotten. But all their talks add up to 
an admission that the honied words 
they used to describe the Marshall 
Plan in its initial days were designed 
to cover up its real nature as a pro- 
gram for militarization and conquest. 
It exposes the bankruptcy of the 
A. F. of L.-C.LO. foreign policy po- 
sition. 

Recent experience has also shat- 
tered the popular 1948 belief that 
Truman is a champion of civil rights. 
The gradualists among some leaders 
of the Negro people, and the white 
top labor bureaucracy to which they 
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are allied, have had very slim pick- 
ings upon which to build a confi- 
dence in Truman. The past year was 
the worst in many. It included the 
executions of the Martinsville Seven 
and Willie McGee, the Cicero out- 
rage, the Florida murders and wide- 
spread brutalities against the Negro 
people in ghettos of numerous South- 
ern and Northern cities. This record 
and the absence of an effective 
F.E.P.C. after five years of promises 
leave little confidence in Truman as 
a “champion” of civil rights. 

The change in America has been 
especially profound on the civil lib 
erties front. The Supreme Court de- 
cision validating the Smith Act and 
the conviction of the Communist 
Party’s leaders, climaxed the process 
of undermining the Bill of Rights 
that was already developing rapidly. 

This development has alarmed 
even some Right-wing leaders of la- 
bor, especially those of the C.1O. 
The latter’s 1951 convention, sum- 
marizing the depressing picture on 
civil liberties, declared that the Smith 
Act convictions constitute a “grave 
blow to America’s precious heritage 
of freedom of speech.” This alarm is 
spreading far beyond the ranks of 
the Left, because this fascist-like drive 
is already taking a heavy toll among 
non-Communists and is paralyzing 
even the movement for mild reforms 
headed by the Right wing. 

Equally significant is the growing 
realization in the labor movement 
that the increasingly throttling effects 
of the Taft-Hartley Law as the ad- 
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ministration applies, and the coun; 
approve, one after another of i 
basic provisions, is part and parce 
of the general effort to deprive Ame. 
icans of traditional rights. The fy 
that the Supreme Court handed dow; 
a series of drastic rulings upholding 
the Taft-Hartley Law on the sam 
day it upheld the Smith Act, truj 
symbolized for the workers the on 
ness of this struggle. 


THE RISING MILITANCY 
OF THE WORKERS 


The disappointments since ty 
“miracle” of 1948, have spurred th 
workers to greater reliance upon thei 
own militancy. This shows its! 
mainly in the struggle against th 
economic effects of the war program 
very often in defiance of the labe 
leaders who try to get the works 
to submit to a policy of sacrifice. Tr 
basic feature of the current struggls 
is the obvious unwillingness of te 
workers to submit to amy sacrifice 
There is also a strong pressure amon 
the workers for seizure of the pre 
ent opportunity to Jif living staat 
ards beyond the “catch-up” formd 
before the expected economic declit 
sets in. 

The “mass sickness” that seizd 
the railroad workers early in 1% 
and tied up the railroads gave som 
indication of the mood that wi 
sweeping the workers. Their dirt 
interest was economic. But their # 
titude implied also a rejection of tt 
Administration’s war policy. Frantt 
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appeals by the war mobilizers and 
even by the President on the ground 
that the country was in “danger, 
seemed to make little impression 
upon the workers. They obviously 
did not feel there was a justified 
ground for an “emergency” nor that 
the country was in peril. 

The steel negotiations were pre- 
ceded for months by a wave of “wild- 
cat” stoppages in the steel plants of 
every area. Hardly a day passed in 
most of the important steel centers 
without such stoppages on a plant- 
wide or department basis, over seem- 
ingly “small” issues. But the fact 
that workers “exploded” so readily 
with as many as 26,000 involved in 
some cases, as in Birmingham, 
showed what a combustive feeling 
there is among the workers in the 
country generally. The steel workers’ 
union’s general office has been del- 
uged with thousands of resolutions 
from the locals pressing for a sub- 
stantial raise and for important 
changes in the contract. 

The situation is basically the same 
in the auto plants. A movement is 
spreading for abrogation of the five- 
year contract which would hold the 
workers to four more years under the 
fraudulent cost-of-living escalator and 
subject them to a clause allowing un- 
restrained speedup while mass un- 
employment and periodic plant shut- 
downs continue. Walter Reuther’s 
administration has not been under 
such strain and rank-and-file pressure 
since he took office. 

The movement against Reuther’s 
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program is crossing old dividing 
lines among the U.A.W.’s members. 
A notable example is the Right-to- 
Left united front in Ford Local 600 
based on a program of saving the jobs 
of thousands, stopping the moving of 
departments to other cities, for a 
shorter workweek, and a return to a 
peace economy. Such unity to meet 
the needs of the workers is taking 
one or another form in many sec- 
tions of the U.A.W. 

Perhaps the most dramatic of the 
events in this trend of militancy 
among the workers was the recent 
26-day strike of New York A. F. of 
L. longshoremen. It was a strike both 
against the shipowners for improve- 
ments that would break through the 
wage freeze, and against the stooges 
and gangsters of the shipowners in 
their union headed by “King” Joe 
Ryan. The solidarity of those work- 
ers for so long a time was especially 
remarkable in view of the fact that 
the full force of the “emergency” 
empowered government and water- 
front gangdom was employed against 
them. The strike of these workers 
came nearest to linking the struggle 
on economic issues to the fight 
against the war program of the im- 
perialists. 

The struggle of major importance 
in the recent period was the nation- 
wide strike of copper workers called 
by the progressive-led Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, with the co 
operation of a number of A. F. of L. 
craft unions in the industry. The 
strike was ended after a week by 
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Truman’s invoking the Taft-Hart- 
ley injunction. But by showing its 
readiness to strike again after ex- 
piration of the 80-day limit, the union 
forced an average raise of 15 cents 
an hour plus a pension and other 
concessions equal to five or six cents 
more an hour. Most of that increase 
was “above ceiling”—the first signifi- 
cant break-through of the freeze in 
a basic industry. 

It is the militancy of the workers, 
of which we have given only an in- 
dication, that has forced the C.1.0.’s 
convention to pass a resolution de- 
claring its intention to break the 
wage freeze in the new round of 
steel and other negotiations. Yet only 
some weeks earlier, when heads of 
eight progressive-led unions expelled 
by the C.I.O. met in New York and 
declared themselves for cooperation 
to smash the wage freeze, some C.1.O. 
leaders resorted to the demagogy of 
calling their decision a “commie line.” 
Life and pressure from below is hav- 
ing some influence even on the Right- 
wing leaders. 

Another very important develop- 
ment from below that is causing dis- 
comfort to top labor leaders and 
some Negro leaders cooperating with 
them is the rapid growth of the 
Negro Labor Council movement. 
The Cincinnati convention with 
more than 1,000 delegates, 80 percent 
of them Negro trade unionists from 
the shops, and local unions, gave 
some indication of the growth of 
this movement for a more vigorous 
drive for full rights for the Negro 
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people and for the Negro worker 
in the industries and unions, Th 
convention was undoubtedly an ip 
dication of the growing dissatisty 
tion with any kind of lukewam 
leadership in the struggle for Negn 
rights. It was a demand for greate 
vigor in this struggle, with the Ne 
gro workers pressing for leadership. 

The President, too, apparently feh 
the vigor of this movement and th 
need for another empty gesture t 
bolster his supporters among th 
Negro people against this new mov. 
ment. His order for a toothless com. 
mittee to “investigate and advis’ 
on the enforcement of FEPC. 
clauses in government contracts i 
too transparent to fool anyone. His 
action only proves that he feels th 
need of doing something to revi 
his sagging support among the Ne 
gro people. 


THOUGHTS ON 1952 


From the foregoing it should & 
evident that the trend among tk 
workers is to move away from Tr 
man and in some important respecs 
even from his war program. But fo 
the most part it is not yet a consciou 
or consistent peace sentiment; no 
has it taken an organized politicd 
form. The workers have come 
against the affects of the war po 
gram—especially its economic cont 
quences for them in the wage freezt, 
higher prices and taxes—and sud 
by-products as the more intense 0} 
pression of the Negro people a! 
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suppression of civil liberties. They 
are showing an increased dissatisfac- 
tion over it. 

But it is wrong and dangerous to 
view this dissatisfaction among the 
workers as a conscious peace move- 
ment. Their experience offers the 
peace forces the opportunity more 
easily to show that a guns and but- 
ter economy is not possible and that 
the fight for peace is interlocked with 
the fight for a decent living standard, 
free unionism and collective bargain- 
ing, an end to discrimination and 
other such elementary objectives. 

But it should also be borne in mind 
that if the advanced peace forces do 
not raise this developing trend to a 
higher level, the pro-war forces will 
succeed in channeling it to their 
path, with such proposals as more 
war work to “solve” unemployment 
or an immediate A-war to “get it 
over with.” In what direction ‘are 
the labor leaders steering? In the 
main, the top leaders are still trying 
to hold the workers within the con- 
fines of the two old parties of capi- 
talism. But they are up against 
greater difficulties than ever to make 
their bankrupt political line attrac- 
tive to the workers. Their difficulties 
produced a hodge-podge of political 
confusion that throws more discredit 
upon their political “non-partisan- 
ship.” 

The A. F. of L. convention, ap- 
proving a line set by the Montreal 
executive council meeting, sharply 
criticized the Truman administra- 
tion and Democratic Party bosses on 


the ground that labor is “ignored” 
in the selection of candidates. The 
A. F. of L. threatens to “sit out” 
campaigns where its advice is ig- 
nored on nominees. At the same 
time, the A. F. of L. is putting very 
strong emphasis on the “non-parti- 
zanship” of its political position. 
Formally the A. F. of L. was “non- 
partisan” between the two old par- 
ties since its inception. But in the 
light of the close relations with the 
Democrats on the part of most of 
the leaders since 1932, its strong em- 
phasis on “non-partisanship” today 
amounts to moving away from the 
Democrats. 

The Building Trades Department 
of the A. F. of L., its leaders usually 
the main influence in top A. F. of L. 
circles, gave a clearer expression of 
the trend among some labor leaders 
when its bulletin recently denounced 
Truman for his “terrible labor rec- 
ord” and charged that he never 
pressed seriously for Taft-Hartley 
repeal. But the bulletin came to the 
strange conclusion that the workers 
should switch to the Republicans in 
1952 and thereby teach the Demo- 
crats a “lesson.” After four years of 
Republican rule, runs the reasoning 
of these leaders, the trade unions 
will regain a “respect” from the 
Democrats and repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley law will be possible in the 
1956 presidential election. 

This line of defeatism and hope- 
lessness shows to what sad state the 
A. F. of L. and C.LO. political line 
has brought labor. But it has re- 
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ceived the endorsement even of the 
United Mine Workers Journal. Put 
into effect, this is a line of withdraw- 
ing the workers from political ac- 
tivity. It can only mean sitting out 
the presidential election next year 
because the workers could not pos- 
sibly be mobilized to vote for the 
“worst” candidate to teach the Dem- 
ocrats a “lesson.” 

The C.1.O.’s top leaders are «also 
in a quandary. Philip Murray and 
his close associates have apparently 
concluded that there is no possibil- 
ity but Truman within the Demo 
cratic Party. So his people have al- 
ready begun to renovate the Presi- 
dent as a “labor” candidate. They 
are cognizant that the only alterna- 
tive for C.1.O. workers to support 
of the Democrats is a third ticket. 
Several of the C.I.O.’s major unions, 
in fact, have gone on record in their 
conventions for a “third party” in 
the indeterminate future. Among 
them are the United Automobile 
Workers and the textile union. 

Last spring the auto workers’ 
union convention voted for a united 
labor conference to be called by the 
now defunct United Labor Policy 
Committee, at which labor’s politi- 
cal course in 1952 should be de- 
cided. This was interpreted by 
Reuther himself as an effective step 
for “independent” political action by 
labor and was offered as a sop to 
the strong U.A.W. convention sen- 
timent for a labor party. When the 
union’s secretary-treasurer, Emil 


Mazey, denounced both Truman 


and Eisenhower at the CLO, o. 
vention, he evoked considerable » 
plause. 

But it is precisely because Murs 
and associates realize they will fx 
it extra-hard to deliver labor yor 
to Truman next November, thy 
they have already begun to extol th 
President’s qualities as a “labor cp. 
didate.” Murray’s windup speech 2 
the C.I.O. convention was pract: 
cally a nomination speech for Tr 
man. Some weeks later, Joseph 4 
Beirne, vice-president of the C10 
and head of its communication 
workers’ union, started the ball rol. 
ing with an endorsement of Truma 

Thus, it is clear that if the polit 
cal thinking of the top A. F. of L 
and C.I.O. leaders is to “guide” labu, 
the votes of 15,000,000 unionis 
would be tossed to the two old pz 
ties, to candidates that will scramb: 
for them, on a program of war,: 
heavier burden on the workers: 
blackout of civil liberties and mor 
intense violence against the Negr 
people. 

Within the framework of thi 
division and confusion, McCarthy 
ism will make the most of the sit 
ation by concentrating Red-baitin 
fire upon those few who have bet 
to some degree responsive to thet 
labor constituents on domestic 
sues. Here is how Frank Rost 
blum, secretary-treasurer of tt 
Amalgamated Clothing Workes 
pictured the situation in his » 
table speech before the New Yor 
State C.I.O. convention: 
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“How are we sowing fear, hate 
and division at home? Well, we are 
setting into the habit of substituting 
trial by committee for trial by jury. 
_. . We have begun to institute 
thought control... . The McCarthys, 
the McCarrans, the Tafts, the Wher- 
rys and others of the same stripe 
have a field day.” 

On the one hand, the labor leaders 
demand candidates of “stature” they 
can endorse. On the other, they show 
that candidates labor leaders could 
support cannot win nomination or 
refuse to take candidacies in the two 
old parties. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
PROGRESSIVES 


While misleadership or an evasion 
of responsibility is the picture among 
the ruling bureaucracy of labor, what 
is the outlook of the progressive-led 
unions and rank-and-file forces with- 
in other organizations? This section 
of the labor movement is attacked by 
the A. F. of L. and C.1.O. leaders 
mainly for refusing to tie itself to the 
Democratic Party’s kite and support 
the Administration’s war program. 
Labor's progressives have generally 
called for independent political action 
by labor. In fact, those unions were 
expelled for holding to that position. 

One would expect that the strong 
vindication of the position of the pro- 
gressives by life itself in the past three 
years, and the trend among the work- 
is to move away from Truman, 
would spur the leaders of those or- 
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ganizations to a still greater effort 
for 1952. Unfortunately, however, of 
late there has been little evidence of 
political activity or even discussion of 
political perspective, in this section of 
the trade-union movement. The re- 
cent convention of the U.E., for ex- 
ample, limited its political resolution 
to a resolve not to tie the union to 
any political party. Other progressive 
unions have not gone much beyond 
the U.E.’s position. 

Many weeks have passed since the 
Progressive Party proposed a third 
ticket that would be broader than 
the P.P. itself, provided immediate 
steps were taken. But if labor’s Left 
is slow in moving, what could be 
expected from forces farther out to 
the Right? 

The very weak participation of the 
progressive-led unions and groups in 
the recent New York City election, 
the big majority of them not even 
giving formal endorsement to Clif- 
ford MacAvoy, the American Labor 
Party candidate, is a danger signal. 
Some of the progressive-led unions 
seem to have wrapped themselves in 
a cloak of “economism” which 
amounts to a serious underestima- 
tion or an actual exclusion of politi- 
cal action and, in effect, to a sort of 
“Left” syndicalism. It seems incon- 
ceivable that progressive unionists in 
this late historic period, should seri- 
ously believe that struggles of the 
workers could be limited to a “pork- 
chop” level, or that political thinking 
has nothing to do with the struggle. 
Have we not an abundance of evi- 
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dence of the way the demagogy of 
the war-mongers and illusions in 
Truman are used to scuttle and dis- 
rupt even some struggles of progres- 
sive unions? Underestimation of la- 
bor’s independent political action is 
in reality an effort to avoid the key 
struggle of today. 

There is no justification for such 
feelings today and there is certainly 
no valid reason for minimizing the 
strength of the progressives in the 
labor movement. The progressive-led 
unions, despite four years of effort 
to destroy them are here with a total 
membership of some 600,000—a great 
force if united and in motion. There 
is also a substantial progressive in- 
fluence in the Right-wing unions. 
But the potential strength is far 
greater, if given leadership, because, 
as we showed, the workers in general 
are becoming more receptive to the 
program of the progressives. 

There is another factor. The top 
labor bureaucrats whether pro-Demo- 
crat or pro-Republican, will score 
some success, and spread their poi- 
sonous pro-war line even into the 
ranks of progressive forces, if not met 
by an effective progressive political 
campaign. From the standpoint of 
their own preservation as progressive 
a rank-and-file move- 
ment, those groups should see the 
urgency of waging such an effective 
political campaign. As they have 


unions, OF as 
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learned, after paying a high price 
they most often have to Wage a py 
litical campaign to win NLRB ¢y, 
tions in the plants, because they har 
to beat the propaganda of the Re. 
baiters, war-mongers, and we 
freezers to win the workers, 
The trend of the past year that gan 
the progressive unions like the Uf 
and Mine-Mill Workers’ many jn 
portant N.L.R.B. election victors 
in the face of the most intense Ty. 
man-line propaganda against then 
should also convince them that ty 
political trend among the people i 
turning against pro-war stooges i 
the labor movement. The 1952 can 
paign offers the progressives in lab 
a further opportunity to extend ani 
consolidate their influence provide! 
of course, no time is lost in ensuring 
their members and followers a pea 
ticket they could vote for. 
Equally important is the respons 
bility of the progressives to the po 
ple of America in general. A vign 
ous and fighting ticket on a platform 
of peace, end of the wage freeze ant 
the war economy, for Negro right 
and restoration of civil liberus 
could be an important influence 
the entire political fight of 1952. & 
sentially, such political struggle # 
1952 will be the carrying forward ¢ 
the struggle for the same vital @ 
jectives that the progressive wing ¢ 
labor fights for every day in the yee 
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